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CHAPTER ONE 
Caribbean Resistance: An Historic Analysis 



"In overthrowing me, you have cut down in San Domingo only the 
trunk of the tree of liberty. It will spring up again by the 
roots for they are n\jmerous and deep." 

"To write at all was and is for the West Indian a revolutionary'^ 
act. Any criticism that does not start from this very real re- 
cognition is invalid." 



&he history of the Caribbean has been a violent one^; Ever since 
Christopher Col\jmbus set foot on San Salvador, a constant sequence of 
European violence and brutality has followed. These injustices have been 
inflicted first on the indigenous peoples, and Caribs and the Arawaks, 
and then on the Africans. The Africans on their part have waged a 
constant struggle from their introduction into the Caribbean up until 
this present time. Their history has been one of revolution and resist- 
ance against domination and the denial of their htmian rights. 

The Spanish tinder Christopher Columbus arrived in the Caribbean in 
1U92. As Dr. Eric Williams reminds us, it has been said of the Spanish 
conquistadors that "first they fell on their knees, and then they fell 
on the aborigines." Observing the timid and unwarlike nature of the 
Indians, Columbus in 1^+98 "shipped six hundred Indians back to Spain," 
thus creating the cnirious phenomenon when "the slave trade in the Caribbean 
thus began as outward and not inward cargoes." The Spaniards were at 
this time murdering the Indians in a very brutal manner. Bartolome de Las 
Gasas, seeing all this brutality, made the following proposal to the King 
in 1511 : 
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...as the labour of one Negro was more valuable than that of 
four Indians every effort should be made to brinq to His- 
paniola many Negroes from Guinea.' The rationalization of 
the Negro slave trade had begun. "^ 

However, no sooner had the slave trade begun in 1503, than the slaves 

began to revolt. In fact, resistance began from the time blacks were captured 

in the interior of Africa, across the Middle Passage, and continued right up to 

the time of their disposal in the New World. It is a matter of record that, 

from the first known slave revolt in Hispaniola in 1522 eighteen years after the 

trade had begun, the Negroes in the Caribbean fought long and strenuously for 

their freedom. Dr. Williams records revolts in Puerto Rico in 1527. Honduras in 

1548, and New Spain in 1612.^ These were the early records. The revolts, however, 

didn't end there. Sidney King has pointed out that: 

The Caribbean tradition, taken as a whole, is a revolu- 
tionary tradition. It is the stage on which acted Cud joe 
and Cuffe, Accabreh and Accra, Toussaint, Quamina and Damon, 
Adoe and Araby (all leaders of the slave revolts) . Blows 
delivered against the European system in 1750 or in 1850 
served to shake that system, sometimes to its foundations, 
and to cause it to make democratic concessions as a price 
of recovery. ^ 

The revolts that began in Hispaniola were continued in Jamaica by the Maroons.* 

The Maroons of Jamaica provide us with a better example of the continuation of this 

revolutionary tradition and at a much more successful level. The study of the 

Miaroons of Jamaica must be recorded as the beginning of the successful record of 

Caribbean peoples who refused to accept their status as slaves. 



*The word "maroon" is derived from the Spanish cimarron , which in the New 
World "originally referred to domestic cattle that had taken to the hills in His- 
paniola',! and soon after to Indian slaves who had escaped from the Spaniards as well. 
By the end of the 1530 's, it was already beginning to refer primarily to Afro- 
American runaways, and had strong connotations of "fierceness," of being "wild" 
and "unbroken". The phenomena of marronage was characteristic of the slave experience 
in the New World, is not only confined to Jamaica as might be suqgested from the 
enormous attention paid to the Jamaican maroons in this chapter. For a further 
reading of Maroonage in the New World see, Richard Price (ed.) Maroon Societies. 
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By constant and effective guerrilla warfare they forced the English to recognize 
their condition as free men to negotiate treaties with them as equals. 

The Spaniards in 1509 were the first of the European powers to settle in 
Jamaica, In 1517 Africans were brought in to Jamaica as body servants. When 
the English under Captain Venables and Admiral Penn captiired the island for 
the British in 1655, some of the African slaves took to the hills and joined the 
other Africans who bad been hunters and herdsmen and who were thoroughly familiar 
with the mountainous territory of the island. These were the first Maroons. The 
Maroons first became acquainted with guerrilla warfare when they joined the Spanish 
to assist them in their rebellion against the English. General Sedwick, writing 
to Secretary Thurloe about the effectiveness of the Maroons , gave the following 
account. He said of them they "gave no quarter to his men, but destroyed at 
every opportunity (and) as his soldiers grew more confident and careless, the 
Africans became more enterprising and bloody-minded. "° 

In fact, the decisive moment in the battle between the English and the Spanish 
forces came when the Maroon leader Juan de Bolas deserted the Spanish and went over 
to the English forces in February of 1660. By May 9, 1660, Yassi, the Spanish 
leader, had fled the island (he went over to Cuba) and Jamaica was finally in the 
hands of the British. 

Juan de Bolas and his followers were granted lands and many privileges by the 
English for the part they had played in the fighting against the Spanish. A number 
of other Maroons preferred to stay and live apart from the English despite inducements 
such as full pardon for those who had fought with the Spanish, twenty acres of 
land, cind freedom from any form of slavery. The Maroons, who had always known 
freedom, refused to come under the control of the British. The British, then, 
in an effort to wipe out the Maroons who had thus refused their offer, engaged the 
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services of Juan de Bolas. This, however, proved to be a disaster for 
Bolas himself who, either through lack of vigilance or over-confidence, was 
himself killed. His forces were scattered and destroyed by his former comrades 
when he tried to take from them that which they held to be most precious: 
their freedom. 

By 1668 the British had begun to bring in a large number of slaves from West 
Africa to cultivate the sugar cane. The major ethnic origins of these slaves were 
the Eboes from the Bight of Benin; Mandingoes from Sierra Leone; the Coromantees or 
Karomantees from what is today known as modern-day Ghana; Papaws from Whiddah and a 
number of other slaves from the Congo and Angola. Among these slaves, however, 
those that stood out were the Coromantees. The majority of the slave revolts 
of the nineteenth century, as we will see, were also led by Coromantees. We 
will see further that, not only were the great leaders like Cudjoe of Jamaica 
and Kofi of Guyana Coromantee, but even Marcus Garvey was of Coromantee origin. 

While a number of slave revolts took place in 1680 and 1686, the biggest 
and most dangerous Jamaican slave insurrection took place in 1690 on the Sutton 
estates in the parish of Clarendon. Some authors have referred to these revolts 
as "Akan revolts." Seizing some arms and ammunition, these slaves escaped into 
the Clarendon hills, setting up their base of operation and eventually coming 
under the leadership of Captain Kwadwo, popularly know as Captain Cudjoe, the 
West Indian variation of the African name. It is believed that Cudjoe was 
among those who escaped from the Suttoji plantation. 

From 1690 until 17^0 the English were constantly harassed and beaten by 
guerrilla tactics of the Maroons. So disruptive and effective had the Maroons 
become that within this period the Jamaica "Assembly was to pass hh acts and 
spend *2U0,000 in its attempts at suppression." By 1733 the Assembly offered 
a bounty of jfelO a head for each ?Iaroon that was captured. Unable to contend 
with the activities of the Maroons, the English in 1737 introduced Mosquito 
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Indians from Honduras with their himting dogs to help them contain the Maroons. 
They also recruited slave companies called Blackstones. These efforts proved 
to he ineffective for the Maroons under Cudjoe immediately retreated into the 
rugged terrain of the inaccessible Cockpit country where it became almost impossible 
for the English and their help to capture them. 

Open warfare for over forty years had proved to be ineffective. The 
English then resorted to that which they knew best — pacification. Subse- 
quently on March 1, 1739 » a treaty was concluded, between Cudjoe and Captain 
Guthrie and Captain Sadler, which called for an end to hostilities between 
the Maroons and the English. The Windward Maroons under Captain Quao also 
signed a similar treaty three months later which temporarily brought the 
hostilities to a halt. 

The treaty, however, was an unfortunate one. It forbade the Maroons to 
admit any new runaway slaves into their communities and they agreed to "use 
their best endeavors to take, kill, suppress or destroy" any other rebel 
slaves in the country. As Carey Robinson has pointed out, "These were the 
articles which were to change the entire character of the Maroons and reverse 
their way of life." 

It had taken eighty-foiir years of fighting for and against the Spanish 
and the English for the Maroons to gain their independence. What the English 
had been unable to achieve with the sword they were able to achieve with the 
pen which, as they say, is sometimes mightier than the sword. 

Hostilities ceased temporarily in Jamaica, but the Coromantee& were to 

be found in other Caribbean islands as well. Robinson pointed out that: 

Almost every slave revolt (in Jamaica) was inspired or led by 
Coromantees and the planters were divided between admiration of 
their superior strength and activity, and apprehension of their 
fierceness. 
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But such was not the case in Jamaica alone. Monica Schuler has also pointed 

out that : 

The records of slave rebellions for the Virgin Islands to 
Surinam from the seventeenth through the nineteenth century, 
show that the rebel slaves par excellence were in Akan and 
Ga/Adangme speaking people who originated in the area of 
modern Ghana. These are the "Koromantine" or "Coromantees," 
Delminas" or "Elminas" of the slave traders' and planters' 
description . 

Coupled with the belief in Obeah, a form of spiritual belief somewhat similar 

to Voodoo, which they thought made them invincible, these fierce Coromantees 

made life increasingly a violent affair for the colonist in the Caribbean and 

even South America. So violent and terrifying were they that "the Barbados 

13 
Assembly later passed a law banning the importation of Akan slaves." 

Just when the Maroon's revolts, led by the Coromantees, were dying down 
in Jamaica the Caribbean people kept up the fight continuously and unfail- 
ingly for their liberation. In Berbice, Guyana in South America, there were 
a number of slave uprisings from 1733 to 1763 when the most serious rebel- 
lions took place. These must be called rebellions since the Africans were 
only able to hold the country for six months, when reinforcements arrived 
from England and the rebels were defeated. The rebellions which had begun 
on the Plantation Magdalenenburg on the Canje River on February 23, 1763, 
by March had spread to all the other plantations. Kofi, another Coromantee 
who was elected governor of Guyana, took up residence at the governor's 
house and began to live in the same style as the previous European governor. 

But by July, however, dissension and dis-unity began to occur in the 
ranks of Kofi men. Many of the rebels were ignoring Kofi's wishes and, to 
some degree, to dislike his style. Gradually Kofi began to soften his 
position sgainst the colonialist governor, Hoogenhein. At first he ordered 
the governor and the white inhabitants to leave the country, but then he 
compromised with the governor by allowing the Dutch to retain half of the 
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country. Meanwhile another Coromantee, called Atta, set himself up as a 
rival governor to Kofi. As to be expected, hostilities broke out between 
the two: most of Kofi's forces were defeated and eventually Kofi, rather 
than let him amm-unition get into the hands of his rival, blew himself up 
and with it most of the ammunition that the insurgent colony needed for its 
fight against the Dutch. Needless to say, this internal rivalry not only 
weakened the young colony but created a condition where defeat at the hands 
of the Europeans was virtually assured. 

Even at this point, as one begins to look at their history, the problem 
of squabbling seems to be at the source of the Africans ' failure in the New 
World to completely rout the Europeans. A pattern seems to be developing, 
which involves squabbling amongst the Africans, their inability to understand 
fully the necessity of sacrificing for independence, and the scarcity of 
decisive leaders in the time of relative peace and stability. In Jamaica, 
for example, a feud began between the Trelawny Maroons and the Accompong 
Maroons over who should keep the original treaty signed by Captain Cudjoe. 
The Accompongs (named after Cudjoe 's brother) claimed the right to keep 
the treaty since they had kept it from the time of its signing by Cudjoe. 
The Trelawnys, on the other hand, felt that they should keep it because 
Trelawny Town was Cudjoe 's headquarters. The Trelawny Maroons, who at 
the time were having conflicts with the colonialists, instead of receiving 
help from their fellow Accompongs, found that the Accompongs not only 
assisted the English bxit in their renewed contract with the English agreed 
that all their young people wo\ild be baptized. 

Further, at this time the Maroons were having severe conflicts with 
the slaves. The Maroons, who had always been free and who, as a result of 
their treaty with the English, had promised to return all runawa?/3 (it was 
a Maroon who killed the Coromantee slave leader Tacky), began to look down 
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upon the slaves as inferior. Yet a third point of cleavage came from the 
Creoles (those slaves bom in the islands) and the new arrivals, who were 
know derisively as "freshwater Negroes." Given this cleavage it "became 
impossible for the Africajis to maintain the sense of cohesiveness necessary 
for the successful overthrow of the masters and the development of a nation 
state . 

In Berbice the same devisive situation occurred. First Kofi was named 
governor of the slaves. Like Toussaint, he was a domestic servant. However, 
after taking over the colony for about five months there was a struggle 
between Kofi and Atta, and Kofi committed suicide, as has been mentioned. 
Accra, another Akan who held a superior position with Kofi, was reduced to 
a slave with Kofi's defeat. He subsequently joined the Dutch to hunt down 
the rebels in return for his freedom. Schuler reports that, "Kofi's death 
seems to indicate the point at which disunity took over among the rebels." 
Like the Maroons, there also occurred the dis juncture and disunity between 
the Creole slaves and the Africans, the former accusing the later of tempting 
them to rebel. 

Another problem that came to the fore was one that Toussaint handled 
very successfully but Kofi, who was not as strong as Toussaint, was \mable 
to handle properly. Given victory over the colonists, (the Dutch governor 
had escaped to Surinam) the problem of bringing the economy back to a sound 
footing became the first priority. Kofi, therefore, assigned "some of the 
rebels to harvest the sugar cane and make the rum. This led to complaints 
that life under new regime was no different from life under the old." 
Not only was Kofi's authority slipping at this point, but the seeds for the 
dissolution of a successful revolution were being sowed and the ultimate 
failure of the revolution was assured. In the end, "Coffy (Kofi) was defeated, 
not by the Dutch, but by another leader, Atta." 
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The Maroons of Jamaica had secured a peace settlement with the British 
in 1739 « "but it was "bought at a tremendous price. The treaty was replete 
with falsehoods. Of the 1,500 acres, the Maroons received under the treaty 
only 100 acres proved to be arable land. In many cases their movements were 
restricted and worst of all the Maroons had now, by becoming slave hunters, 
virtually become enemies of freedom. The separate peace they had made was 
being whittled away gradually and for the first thirty years after the 
treaty the Maroons existed mostly on the force of the personality of Cudjoe 
and the other leaders. 

The slaves on the plantations, meanwhile, continued to rebel and revolt 
under Coromantee leadership, in many cases only to find the Maroons their 
chief obstacle to freedom. In 17^9, the slaves revolted. It was a Maroon 
who killed Tacky, the great Coromantee chief of that revolt. In 1766 a 
number of Coromantees again revolted and took to the hills. The colonial 
troops were unable to dislodge them. The Maroons, however, attacked them 
with great hostility, killed and captiired most of them and were subsequently 
praised and rewarded by the Jamaica House of Assembly. 

But the trouble between the Maroons and the colonists was not yet over. 
In 1773 trouble broke out once more and up imtil 1795 there was a number of 
sporadic outbreaks of fighting between the colonists and the Maroons. The 
year of 1795 proved to be the year of the greatest struggles , the San Domingo 
revolution no doubt having had a tremendous effect upon the Maroons who became 
more turbulent, and the slaves who began to complain about their conditions 
much more frequently. Fighting broke out once more between the Trelawny 
Maroons and the British. The British, using very fierce trained dogs imported 
from Cuba to search out the Maroons , finally achieved the surrender of the 
Maroons on January 1, 1796. Some were transported to Sierre Leone while others 
remained in Jamaica. They had struggled long and hard to gain their freedom 
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but in the process had utilized their freedom and effective guerrilla tactics 

to prevent the slaves from achieving their freedom. As Robinson pointed out: 

"Their love of freedom was outstanding, and their inability to 
live in harmony vith the Jamaican society resulted in their 
banishment, which was the only thing that they feared." 

II 

While other notable revolts or conspiracies took place in Antigua and 
St. Croix, led again by Akan and in the case of Antigua in conjunction with 
the Creoles, the next insurrection of important dimension took place in 
San Domingo the earliest colony on Hispaniola, under Toussaint L'Ouverture 
(Pierre Domingo) and his great generals, Moise, Dessaline, Christophe and 
Maurepas. The warfare waged by Cudjoe and the Maroons and the subsequent 
treaty signed with the British did not go xmnoticed by a man as intelligent 
as Toussaint. In fact, most of the leaders of the Haitian revolution came 
from Jamaica or the Windward Islands. What the Maroons did in Jamaica was 
having its effects in the other islands, and Toussaint' s Revolution would 
make its impact felt all over the world. In fact, here was a sense of 
Caribbeanism that would emerge in the pattern of resistance in the area. 

Toussaint was aware that the Maroons had extracted a treaty from the 
British. What is more, he knew that he had a superior advantage over the 
Maroons of Jamaica in that he could call upon another colonial power 
(Britain, who also had her eyes on San Domingo) to aid in his war against 
the French. In fact, it could be argued that, seizing upon Cudjoe 's example, 
Toussaint made his first bold move and resolution to govern. Not only was 
Toussaint influenced by Cudjoe, even "the great Latin American liberator, 
Bbliviar claimed to have learned much from the Maroon leader, Cudjoe' s 
guerilla strategy against the British regimental troops while he was resident 

1 Q 

briefly in Jamaica." 
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Observing the disorder which the French representative of the coimtry 

was creating, Toussaint resolutely decided that he woiild govern San Domingo, 

and in a heart-to-heart talk with Moise, he declared: 

"General H'edouville does not know that at Jamaica there are 
in the moimtains blacks who have forced the English to make 
treaties with them? Well, I am black like them, I know how 
to make war, and besides I have advantages that they^ didn't 
have; for I can count on assistance and protection." 

What were these advantages? How did this black man who, up to the age 
of forty-five, had been nothing but a slave, learn to make war? How could 
he speak in such confident terms? The story of his resistance is one of 
the greatest epics in the whole panorama of human history and a resoimding 
tribute to man in his im ending struggle for freedom. That Caribbean blacks 
have always been revolutionary, can be told time and time again. 

As in all the other Caribbean islands, the cruelty of slavery was not 

to be believed. C.L.R. James has fully documented it: 

"But there was no ingenuity that fear or a depraved imagin- 
ation co\LLd devise which was not employed to break their spirit 
and satisfy the lusts and resentment of their owners and guardians- 
irons on the hands and feet , blocks of wood that the slaves had 
to drag behind them wherever they went, the tin-plate mask de- 
signed to prevent the slaves from eating the sugar-cane, the iron 
collar. Whipping was interrupted in order to pass a piece of hot 
wood on the buttocks of the victim; salt, pepper, citron, cinders, 
aloes, and hot ashes were poured on the bleeding wo\mds. Mutilations 
were common, limbs, ears and sometimes the private parts, to 
deprive them of the pleasures which they co\ild indulge in without 
expense. Their masters poured burning wax on their arms and hands 
and shoulders, emptied the boiling cane sugar over their heads, 
burned them alive, roasted them on slow fires, filled them with 
gunpowder and blew them up with a match; buried them up to the 
neck and smeared their heads with sugar that the flies might devoiir 
them; fastened them to nests of ants or wasps; made them eat 
their excrement; drink their urine, and lick the saliva of other 
slaves. One colonist was known in moments of anger to throw him- 
self on his slaves and stick his teeth into their flesh. 

Were these tortures, so well authenticated, habitual or were 
they merely isolated incidents, the extravagances of a few half- 
crazed colonists? ImBOSsible as it is to substantiate hundreds 
of cases, yet all the evidence shows that these bestial practices 
were normal features of slave life. The torture of the whip, for 
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instance, had 'a thousand refinements,' hut there were regular 
varieties that had special names, so common were they. When the 
hands and arms were tied to four posts on the ground, the slave was 
said to xmdergo 'the four post. ' If the slave was tied to a ladder 
it was 'the torture of the ladder;' if he was suspended hy four 
limbs, it was 'the hammock,' etc. The pregnant woman was not spared 
her ' four post . ' A hole was dug in the earth to accommodate the 
unborn child. The torture of the collar was specially reserved for 
women who were suspected of abortion , and the collar never left 
their necks until they had produced a child. The blowing up of a 
slave had its own name - 'to burn a little powder in the arse ofpa 
nigger: ' obviously this was no freak but a recognized practice."' 

Such were the inhuman conditions under which the blacks lived. San 

Domingo was a glittering and prosperous colony: 

"In 1789, San Domingo had attained a height of prosperity not 
surpassed in the history of European colonies . . . And the de- 
gree of this prosperity was increasing by leaps and bounds. Since 
1786, the planters had doubled their products, and a large amount 
of French capital had poured into the island for investments - a 
hundred million from Bordeaux alone. The returns were already 
splendid and still greater were expected .... Such a colony was 
patently the most precious overseas possession of France. The 
imports from her American colonies for the year I789 totaled two- 
htmdred and eighteen million livres, fully three-fourths of which 
came from San Domingo .... Lastly, to all these profits there 
must be added the rich returns from the slave trade, and San 
Domingo's predominant share in maintaining the fleet of one-thousand 
ships and fifteen-thousand sailors trading with the colonists." 

This great wealth was procured on the basis of this even greater inhumanity to 

the slaves. Such was the cruelty that by 1787 » the "excess of deaths (over 

22 
births) was fully two and one-half percent - over 11,000 persons." 

San Domingo was importing over U0,000 slaves a year. It is, therefore, 
no surprise then that at the time of the revolution approximately two-thirds 
of the slaves were bom in Africa. 

(The Maroons of San Domingo were also the first to raise the banner for 
freedom. Under Mackandal, the greatest of their leaders, they conceived of 
a plan to polscn all whites and drive them out of the island. For six years 
he organized, but when he went to one of the neighboring plantations, he got 
drunk, was betrayed, and finally executed. ' He had already begim to get in 
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motion that vmquenchaMe need for freedom for his people. This was 1751, but 

the slaves had already made vows at their voodoo ceremonies when they sang out: 

"We swear to destroy the whites and allpthat they possess ; let us 
die rather than fail to keep this vow." 

Voodoo was used as the medium of conspiracy, as the Coromantees used 
obeah as their vehicle. In 1T91, another great leader arose in the person of 
JBoukman. He was a High Priest ajid arson was the hase of his plan to get the 
rebellion started. This would be followed by the eventual uprising of the 
slaves. Boukman's plot was much better organized than that of Mackandal. 
After three weeks the slaves had destroyed Cap Haitien, known locally as Le 
Cap, and settled down to organize themselves again. It is at this point that 
the famous Tous saint Joined them. \ 

In the first flush of victoy the slaves massacred whites with unwonted 
ferocity. The whites in revenge killed as many as twenty or thirty slaves a 
day and made them public examples. When on October 19, a concordance embodying 
all the demands for mulatto freedom was signed, the mulattoes Joined the whites 
after trying to extricate a promise from them to set UOO of the leaders of the 
revolt free. The mulattoes and Toussaint were ready to send the rebelling 
blacks back into slavery. But the colonists were adamant. There would be no 
amnesty. None would be pardoned. In a vain effort to work out a compromise, 
Toussaint set the number down to sixty, but the colonists wanted blood and 
were bent on teaching these slaves a lesson. It was at this point that 
Toussaint made, "an unalterahle decision from which he never wavered and for 
which he died. Complete liberty for all, to be attained and held by their 
own strength. "2^ 

From this point on, Toussaint began to train his men. The decree of April 
h gave the mulattoes their freedom but left the blacks enslaved. As the white 
mayor of Le Cap stated,"We havent brought half -a -mill ion slaves from the coast 
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of Africa to make them into French citizens." The blacks would have to 
win their freedom the hard way. Meanwhile, the division between the colonists 
had given Toussaint some precious time. The blacks didn't know where to turn. 
Thus, when the Spanish of San Domingo offered the blacks an alliance against 
the French, the blacks accepted it. Toussaint, however, wanted to assure 
freedom for all blacks and proposed in turn a plan in which he would conquer 
the French part of the colony in return for the complete freedom of the 
slaves. The Spanish refused. He proposed the opposite to the French, asking 
only that they recognize the freedom of the blacks; they too refused, and so 
the struggle continued. By the use of arson and favored by some dissension 
in the ranks of the French rulers, the slaves were declared free on August 
29, 1793. Yet, Toussaint refused to join the French. Using the royalist 
officers who had come over to him during the fighting, he was able to learn 
the orthodox military art. Together with guerrilla warfare this was a 
devastating combination. The French government ratified the Sonthonax 
decree of August 29 setting the blacks free, and Toussaint, immediately on 
hearing the news in May of that year. Joined the French army and verj'- quickly 
routed his mulatto rivals (Biassou and Jean Francois), then turned on the 
Spanish and later went on to defeat the English. At the end of these 
successful campaigns Toussaint was the indisputable head and leader of San 
Domingo . 

Where Kofi was xinsuccessfiil, Toussaint was victorious. First he addressed 
h5.mself to the restoration of agriculture from the first day of his command. 
"Work is necessary" he proclaimed, "it is a virtue, it is for the general 
good of the state,"' and he proclaimed harsh regulations to enforce it. 
Twenty-fo\ir hours after he controlled any district the workers were made to 
begin work for the restoration of the country and to support their armies. 
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The same kind of intra-squabbling that plagued the Maroons in Jamaica and 

Kofi in (T\iyana, began to plague Toussaint in San Domingo. This time the 

source of trouble vas the Mulattoes. Initially, they had tried to vin 

their freedom at the expense of the enslavement of the blacks; now at 

every turn Toussaint was confronted with their treasonous behavior. For 

the most part they were pro-British and only prevented Toussaint from 

driving out the British as quickly as he could have. Every time Toussaint 

made an important capture he was faced with the perfidity of the Mulattoes: 

"What has been my surprise today to learn that the rebels of St. 
Marc with those of Mirabelais have taken from us Verrettes and 
several other posts, and obliged our people to fall back .... 
This reverse has befallen us only owing to the perfidy of the men 
of colour of this district. Never have I experienced so many 
treasons. And I take an oath that henceforth I shall treat them 
in a manner very different to that which I have done hitherto. 
Whenever I have made them prisoners, I have treated them like a 
good father. The ungrateful„wretches have replied by seeking to 
deliver me to oiar enemies . " 

I The Mulattoes in fact wanted to govern the country, but when they took 

over Le Cap it was Pierre Michel and Toussaint who, with the black masses, 

immediately recaptured the town for the French and Toussaint was made 

Assistant to the Governor. Laveaux proclaimed that he would do nothing 

without first consulting Toussaint. But this didn't end the threat to 

black freedom. The proprietors of San Domingo, whether in France, the U.S.A. 

or England, were bent on retaining this very valuable colony and eventually 

restoring slavery. It is only with this threat in view that, as in the 

Antigua conspiracy in 173^ when the Akans and Creoles, faced with a common 

enemy, came together to effect their own freedom, that the Mulattoes and 

blacks finally came together in firm solidarity to prevent the ushering in 

of that dark cloud, slavery, over the San Domingo horizon once more. Too 

much blood had been shed already for freedom. Rigaud, the Mulatto leader, 

and Toussaint, the black leader, were now in total solidarity. 
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Together they were victorious. But European imperialism and colonialism 

have had a long history and the Europeans are past masters in the art. The 

first lesson that this school promulgates is the technique of "divide and 

rule." Both these leaders had agreed to assist each other against the French 

government. They had finally beaten off the British and now were to meet 

with the French representative, H'edouville, to discuss the future of the 

country. As C.L.R. James puts it: 

"What happened at this interview between H'edouville and Rigaud 
is one of the great tragedies of San Domingo. H'edouville over- 
whelmed Rigaud with attentions, promised that France would give 
him proofs of high consideration, bewailed the evils of the colony, 
told him that the surest way to assuage them was to help him to 
achieve his secret instructions - the withdrawal of supreme power 
from Toussaint L'Ouverture. Rigaud seized the chance to put 
himself right with France - anflnruined himsielf, his caste, and 
his country for a generation." 

Rigaud had betrayed and deserted Toussaint; H'edouville was biding his time 
but Toussaint, ever the alert and perspicacious student was learning, and 
quickly too. He had already proved himself in the military arts and admin- 
istrative skills. Now he was taking to diplomacy. Faced with the polished 
diplomacy of the British, French and Spanish he had to learn very quickly 
indeed. For example, the British under Maitland wanted him to declare him- 
self king of San Domingo with the promise that they would protect his coast- 
line. He knew only too well that once he declared himself king, they would 
move in and take over- He refused. 

At this point the treachery of H'edouville was reaching new heights. 
He tried assiduously as he could to increase the tension and division between 
the blacks and Mulattoes. Toussaint knew what he had to do. H'edouville had 
to leave the island and so Toussaint marched against him, took over Le Cap, 
and pronounced himself the sole authority of the island. 

H'edouville had gone back to France but was still trying to add to the 
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tension hetveen the Mulattoes and the blacks. But the Miilattoes vere still 
an integral part of San Domingo. Toussaint again knew vhat he had to do, 
for he was fiilly aware that, if and when the French made another attempt to 
regain the island, which they were hound to do, the first ones to come to 
their assistance would be the Mulattoes. The Mulattoes hated the thought of 
the blacks ruling over them. It was now a reality, and Toussaint knew he 
had to crush the Mulatto state of Rigaud in the South. This he did in 
August of 1800.* 

At this point the momentum of the revolution was rising rapidly. 
Napoleon had given strict orders that Toussaint shoiold not take Spanish San 
Domingo. But in defiance of Napoleon, Toussaint marched on Spanish San 
Domingo and on January 21, I8OO, the Spanish governor formally handed over 
the colony to the conquering hero. Toussaint was now in a delicate position. 
He devoutly wished to keep San Domingo in the French republic in something 
similar to what is known today as Dominion Status, as enjoyed by countries 
like Canada or Australia. For ten years Toussaint and the black masses had 
waged their war, but more than ever Toussaint wanted to prove to the French 
government that he was more than impartial in his handling of the white 
French population that still resided in the island. More than impartial, 
he was biased in their favor over the black masses who had waged the revolu- 
tion. This was one of his main failings. His favoring of the whites, thinking 
more of its effect on France and taking the masses for granted, now became 
Toussaint 's chief liabilities. When he finally shot Moise, his nephew best 
liked by the masses and the most capable general, for taking the part of the 



*\fliile it is tempting to perceive the relationship between the blacks 
and Mulattoes merely in racial terms, a scholar like M. Pauleus Sannon, a 
Haitian, has sought to interpret the behavior of the Mulattoea in terms of 
class, attributing their behavior to the political instability of an 
intermediate class. 
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"blacks when they massacred a ntmilDer of vhites, Toussaint's crime against the 
revolution vas nov one of his tragic misconceptions. It ira.s said of Dessa- 
lines, who would eventually replace Tous saint, that "he had no sympathy with 
Toussaint's policy of reconciliation with whites" and was only concerned 
with the aspirations and desires of the blacks, even if the wholesale killing 
of the whites would have effectuated the total liberation of the blacks. 
It also must be remembered that in comparison to Toussaint, who never once 
thought or spoke of independence for San Domingo, that it was again Dessa- 
lines who tmderstood that the only true liberation of the slaves lay in a 
San Domingo that was divorced totally from France. 

At this point Toussaint had defeated the Spanish and the British. Soon 
he would also defeat the French under Toussaint's brother-in-law, Leclerc. 
But Toussaint also had other ambitions. For that purpose he had secreted 
millions of francs in the U.S. His ambition was to put an end to the slave 
trade and to liberate Africa. 

Incidentally, when we think of the ambitions of Garvey, invariably some 

scholars see them as a pie-in~the-sky dream or something unattainable or at 

worst anti-historical. But Garvey is surely in the best West Indian or 

Caribbean tradition.* First, it must be understood that Garvey was fully 

of the revolutionary spirit of the Coromantees who at all times led the 

revolts of the Caribbean. George Padmore has pointed out concerning 

Garvey that: 

"He was a fiill-blooded Negro of Coromantee stock, a fact 
of tremendous importance, as it coloured his whole outlook 
and relationship with American Negro leaders, many of whom 
were of mixed blood. It influenced, too, the policies of 
the movement which he founded to express his racialistic 
philosophies and nationalistic ambitions."" 



*The terms, "Caribbean" and "West Indian" from this point on will 
be used interchangeably. A nvmiber of scholars do use West Indian to mean 
Caribbean . 
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It must be remembered that at the head of every Coromantee rebellion 
the chief aim of the leaders vas to kill and destroy all the whites on the 
island. 

Garvey's ideas, then, were rooted in the revolutionary tradition of 
his people. Always thinking of the total liberation of all blacks, most 
blacks who reach leadership positions almost always think of the total 
liberation of black peoples throughout the world. 

Toussaint felt the same way. Even though he authorized the slave trade 

in his Constitution, he did it because he felt the need for more people to 

restore the island. As soon as they got to San Domingo, he intended to set 

them free. But he was also concerned with the total liberation of all blacks. 

According to James: 

"Firm as was his grasp of reality, old Toussaint looked beyond 
San Domingo with a boldness of imagination surpassed by no 
contemporary. In the Constitution he authorized the slave- 
trade because the island needed people to cultivate it. 
When the Africans landed, however, they would be free men. 
But while loaded with the cares of government, he cherished a 
project of sailing to Africa with arms , ammunition and a 
thousand of his best soldiers, and there conquering vast tracts 
of country, putting an end to slave-trade, and making millions 
of blacks 'free and French,' as his Constitution had made the 
blacks of San Domingo. It was no dream. He had sent millions 
of frsmcs to America to wait for the day when he would be ready." 

No wonder that once black leaders begin to strut the stage of leadership 

it become inevitable that the conditions of all black men become their 

particular concern. Witness Blyden, witness Carvey, witness Du Bois, George 

Padmore, I'Ikrumah and many others. Perhaps within this frame of reference 

it begins to become much clearer why so many West Indians found themselves 

at the nascent outpouring of Pan-Africanism. Garvey envisaged a black 

coiintry where all blacks could be free (even though he saw himself as the 

head of it). Toussaint envisaged putting an end to the slave trade at its 

very source by revolutionary action. He would have been ready and perhaps 
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no Treaty of Berlin (iSSH) would have taken place, which would have carved 
up Africa and distributed the spoils to Europe and placed Africans in the 
position that they are in today. 

Toussaint had defied Napoleon's orders. He had successfully de- 
feated the Spanish and the British, was now in control of the total black 
population and could mobilize them at will, for they literally adored and 
worshipped him; yet Napoleon cotild see him in no other terms than a 
"revolted slave," and with a spirit of vengeance made his plans to retake 
San Domingo. This was his undoing. His brother-in-law, Leclerc, placed in 
charge of the expedition, very arrogantly declared: 

"All the niggers, when they see an army, will lay down their 
arms. They will be only too happy that we pardon them." 

He was tremendously misinformed and deliberately arrogant. A few years 
later he would be singing a different time. 

Toussaint, however, at the height of this War of Independence, strove 
to maintain his connection with France and this confused the masses of Black 
people. Further, and more regrettably he failed to inform them about his 
plans and this was disasterous. For, "To explain to the masses their own 
action is to clarify and illuminate that action, both regarding its relation- 
ship to the objective facts by which it was prompted, and regarding its 
purposes. The more the people unveil this challenging reality, which is to 

be the object of their transforming action, the more critically they enter 

33 
that reality." Toussaint failed in this critical respect. Dessaline, 

recognizing this failure, would himself engineer Toussaint' s removal. 

"Trusting the people," as Dessaline fully perceived, "is the indispensible 

precondition for revolutionary change."" 

In the early battles the French were victorious, but with the use of 

eruerrilla warfare and efficient military tactics, the people of San Domingo 
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eventually prevailed over the French. There were great battles and the 
courape of the blacks vas extraordinary. Singing and marching as they fought 

and fought, they hurled themselves against insurmountable obstacles. Leclerc 

35 
writes, "these men get themselves killed, but they refuse to surrender" . . . 

"The rebels have been exterminated; 50 prisoners have been himg; these men 

die with an incredible fanaticism; they laugh at death; it is the same with 

the women" . . . And so the incredible stories go on. Toussaint hadn't 

lived to see independence. He was taken to France and imprisoned in the Jura 

mountains where he died on April T, l803. But Dessalines eventually assumed 

command and unlike Toussaint, having little regard for the French, gave 

"tit for tat," and with independence on his mind he sotindly trounced the 

French. 

Watching the bravery of these men and defeated at every turn, 
Rochambeau, who had replaced Leclerc, called his council of war together and 
decided to evaluate the situation. Of the 60,000 men who had come from 
France, nearly all had died, feo total was their defeat. In October l80U 
Dessalines was crowned Emperor of Haiti with a crown presented by Philadelphia 
merchants and brought to the island by the American boat, Connecticut . 

These revolutionary people of the West Indies had won their indepen- 
dence by violence. France by no means had given up finally on Haiti, but by 
1825, seeing the utter destruction of the Haitian economy (sugar exports 
from Haiti had fallen from 70,000 tons in 1791 to 2,020 tons in I825), she 
became convinced that Haiti was lost forever and finally "agreed to give up 

claims to Haiti in return for an indemnity of 15O million francs payable in 

37 
five annual installments." 

Thus, success of the revolution culminated in the establishment of 
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Haiti as the first black renublic of the New World,* and marked the first 
phase in our -ultimate liberation. France had been defeated in Haiti, 
Britain had been defeated in Jamaica, and Spain, vho started it all, was no 
longer a world power. Onto the stage strutted another imperialist influence, 
the U.S.A., who for the next two centuries would emerge as the next colonial 
power . 



II 



The transformation or development of the Hispanic Caribbean apart 
from being slower was also somewhat different from that of the French and 
British Caribbean. In spite of these differences, however, all eventually 
followed the same cycle and became 't)lantation colonics" as well. These 
differences were numerous. 

First, there was greater centralization in the Hispanic islands. 

Secondly, where "the English (colonial) practice was designed to enrich 
the individual, the Spanish was (designed) to promote the coloniation of the 
Indies," which meant making them a part of the Spanish empire, and which 
resulted in there being fewer absentee landlords in the Hispanic Caribbean 
than there existed in the British and French Caribbean. For example, the 
ten largest sugar refineries in Cuba at the end of the iRth Century were 
owned by Cuban families . 

Thirdly, where in the middle of the l8th Century the slave population 
in Cuba and the other Hispanic islands numbered about 50 per cent of the 
population, in the French and British islands the slave population consti- 



*Edward Brathwaite in his introduction to Melville J. Herskovits', 
Life in a Haitian Valley , says that the first independent black settler.\ent 
in the New Vforld was actually established in I63I at Palmares in Pem&j,ibnc: 
Brazil, and lasted for 65 years. "Unlike Haiti, however. Palmares was n-)t 
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tuted from 85 to 90 per cent of the popiilation. This proportion created a 
situation more rife for violence since the white settler-class constituted 
an armed camp "bent on extracting as much labor as possible and living in 
constant fear that the slaves wotild always be on the verge of revolt. 

Fourthly, since there was no gold to be foiind in Cuba, Spain simply 

I 
neglected the, island. As a consequence, because of the low Spanish demand 

for sugar and because Spain prevented Cuba from trading with any other 

metropolitan country, there were few markets for Hispanic goods. Further, 

Cuba was unable to import slaves and did not have access to slave labor 

since, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, unlike the other European 

powers, Spain had no trading establishments on the African coast and none 

of her ships had gone to Africa to secure slaves. As a restilt, Cuban 

planters couldn't get the slaves that they needed for their development. 

Fifthly, because the slaves in Cuba had the benefit of Hispanic law 
which recognized them as persons (e.g. the slaves had the le^al right to 
marry and own property) rather than as property, their development up to the 
18th century to some degree proceeded along a less barbarous and uneven 
route than that of the slaves in the British and French Caribbean. 

Sixthly, given the system of the coartacion , (the legal right that 
the slaves possessed by which they paid their masters a sum of money that 
guaranteed that they could not be sold, and allowed them to buy their free- 
dom ultimately at a fixed price) provided for much greater stability in the 
relationship of the slaves and the general society at large. Further, the 
very high ratio of free blacks and mulattoes (20,000 free blacks and mulattoes 
to a slave population of 32,000) to the slave population contrasted very 
visibly to the very insignificant number of free blacks and mulattoes that 
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vere foimd in the British and French Caribbean. 

The overall condition then in the Hispanic Caribbean up lontil the end 
of the eighteenth century was one of greater normalcy even though it vas less 
developed (i.e. monoculture and the latifundia had not yet raised its ugly 
head,) than the British and French Caribbean. This is not, however, to 
suggest that ;the treatment of the slaves was less cruel than that practiced 
in the other islands,* but merely to point out the kinds of circumstances 
that mitigated against the rapid growth of the plantation in the under- 
development of the Hispanic Caribbean in general and in Cuba in particular- 

Up' to the eighteenth century, then, the development of Cuba was slow. 
However, with the destruction of the Haitian economy and the emergence of 
King Sugar, Cuba eventually followed the cycle of all the other Caribbean 
territories: that is "the conveyance of the land to the wealthiest siigar 
planters (for the most part absentee); the disappearance of small and medium- 
sized properties; the emigration of white farmers; and the wholesale import- 
go 
ation of slaves." With sugar at the center of national life, as both the 

French and British experience attested to, the inescapable violence that this 
economic arrangement insured, was merely a repetition of a given experience 
that the Caribbean had come to know. Further, given the presence of a mono- 
culture, and the resulting imderutilization of labor and resources, the 
poverty that followed was only inevitable. 

In a brilliant work entitled. Sugar and Society in the Caribbean , Guerra 
has demonstrated in rather eloquent fashion the violence inherent in such an 



*There were, of course, slave rebellions in Cuba in 1538, 1731, and 1795, 
the latter was led by a free slave. Morales, who demanded equality for blacks 
and whites and the distribution of lands to blacks. That Cuba supplied to 
Jamaica bloodhounds that were trained to hunt down slaves gives us a fair 
picture of what the treatment of slaves in Cuba was at the time. For a 
further description of the treatment of slaves in Cuba, see Hugh Thomas, 
Cuba; The Pursuit of Freedom: Chap. XIII. 
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economic relationship that is personified on the one hand hy the latifundium 

and the reaction of the peasantry on the other hand. Speaking of the lati- 

fimdiura, he says: 

"It did not seek to promote the welfare or the material and 
moral advancement of the people of a cane-groving coiintry, 
but was entirely dedicated to obtaining a high profit on 
invested capital. By supplying sugar at a very low -price to 
the consumer, the producer co-untry becomes an economic fief 
of a distant metropolis and its working class lives in poverty 
so that the country that dominates and exploits it can live 
better and more cheaply." 

Because the only concern of the latifundium is profit and because it 
monopolizes all of the land, it is, of necessity, pitted ap-ainst the peasant 
who must struggle, at every level to maintain those small holdings, that 
not only insure his survival but his dignity as well. As a result, a con- 
stant struggle always ensues, and has historically endured between the lati- 
fundium and the peasantry. This was the Caribbean experience. 

One of the results of the demise of the Haitian economy after its 
brutal war of independence was to propel Cuba out of a "state of isolation 
and thrust it into the turmoil of the outside world," I for the ensuing 





revolution of Haiti caused many French exiles to flee to Cuba taking with 

them capital and techniques of sugar refining and sugar production which 

resulted in the greater efficiency of sugar production in that island. 

Capital also came in from other parts of the Caribbean. 

"Cuban agriculture was given its decisive impetus by the 
destruction of Haiti's riches in the slave unrisings of ITBQ. 
The sugar latifundium created so precarious a social struc- 
ture in Haiti and inflicted such grievous suffering uT)on 
the slave population that as soon as the mother country, con- 
vulsed with internal revolutionary struggles, momentarily 
relaxed its coersive grip, the slaves rose in revolt. A 
catastrophe ensued which in a few months ruined the economy 
of this wealth colony, -orincipal sut)-Dlier of Europe's sugar 
and coffee. The prices of both articles shot up, initiating 
in 1790 a period of prosperity, perhaps theimost famous in 
Cuban history which lasted about a decade." 
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With this new prosperity in Cuba there came the inflvix cf thoucands 
of African slaves into the island.* It was a trade in which countless 
nuiiibers of Cuban merchants engaged after they found themselves indebted 
to the English and U.S. capitalist, and one that brought countless 
millions into Cuba itself. The new markets for Cuban sugar created by 
the newly independent U.S. also added to Cuba's prosperity, since as John 
Adams pointed out, "West Indian molasses was an essential ingredient in 
American independence" and as another writer has shown, "a fundamental cause 
of the British North American colonies in the 1770 's was their desire to 
trade with Cuba and the French West Indies;" America at this point had 
decisively entered into Caribbean life. 

But this newly enjoyed prosperity of Cuba, like that of the other 
territories of the Caribbean, would be precisely the impetus that Cuba wotild 
need to make it exactly like the other territories and the resulting planta- 
tion-colony that would insure the suffering of millions of inhabitants and 
guarantee a violence in human relations. For Cuba it was late in coming, 
but the monolith sugar would have its vengeance yet. 

Earlier in her history Cuba had managed to evade the monolith. Her 

development was slow and proceeded along a line that benefited the majority 

of her inhabitants. Until the time of sugar. 

"When all this toil of centuries seemed to be almost completed 
and the fruits could at last be enjoyed by the children, the 
sugar latifimdium, which had ruined the West Indies with 
its two formidable instruments, foreign capital and imported 
cheap labor, invaded the island. Its appearance marked the 
beginning of the wholesale destruction of our small and 
medium-sized properties and the reduction of our rural land- 
owners and independent farmers, backbone of our nation, to 
the lowly condition of a proletariat being stifled by that 
economic asphyxiation yhich afflicts the country today from 
one end to the other." 



*Between I823-I865, 1+00,000 slaves were imported into Cuba. 
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By this time chief beneficiary of all this toil and destruction was the 

U.S.A., whose merchants, as a restilt, of this increased expansion in the 

economy, were also selling food and clothing in return for slaves. 

The violence imposed on the Cajribbean has not only been used in a 

physical sense to subjugate the people but has also been implicit in the 

economic arrangements of the islands. By far, the most oppressive and 

violent element, was the same latifundium system which, 

. . . consolidates thousands of small farms into immense 
agrarian \jnits; it uproots the farmer from his land; it 
destroys the rural landowning and independent farming 
class, backbone of the nation; and finally, it puts an 
end to national economic independence by converting the 
society into a mere dependency, a satellite, a workshop, 
at the service of some foreign power- 

It is no wonder, therefore, where the latifundium system "unquestionably 

reaches its perfection in Barbados" we find it the setting for one of the 

most important Caribbean novels. In the Castle of My Skin , which deals 

precisely with the violent removal of a peasant who clings to his little 

plot of land and who in the end is defenseless against the latifunditim . . 

. . or the str\iggle we have of the peasants of Jamaica that are presented 

in Vic Reid's novel. New Day . In fact, the latifundivim was so destructive 

that Guerra warned: 

The rising tide of the latifundiim irresistably destroys 
as demonstrated by the history of twenty Antillean islands - 
everything that stands in the way of its final goal: to 
produce at minimum cost a basic commodity or lujxury article 
for a distant market at a profit, even though that policy 
will in the long run ruinithe producing coxintry economically, 
socially and politically. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Cuba foimd herself in precisely this 

position. 
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III 



The history of the Caribbean can be divided into two periods. The 
first period from 16OO to I8OO characterized by intense physical violence 
on the part of the Africans to free themselves from the chains of slavery 
and culminating in the San Domingo revolution. C.L.R. Jsunes has said, 
"West Indians first became avare of themselves as a people in the Haitian 
Revolution. Whatever its ultimate fate, the Cuban Revolution marks the 
ultimate stage of a Caribbean quest for national identity." It might 
perhaps be more accurate to say that the West Indians "realized" them- 
selves as a people in the Haitian Revolution, because it represented 
the first phase in their historic evolution as West Indian peoples. 
Quickly after the San Domingo revolution there is an end to the slave 
trade in the Caribbean, and ultimately slavery in the various West Indian 
territories in the 19th centiuy-* 

In the second phase while the physical violence was just as intense, 
there is the transference or shifting of control to the mental level, 
presenting the outer veneer of freedom but controlling the people through 
other institutionalized means that make freedom anything hyct a reality. 
This second period culminates with the Castro revolution in 1958 and the 
eventual granting of independence to places like Trinidad and Tobago, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Guyana in the 1960's, and the other Caribbean countries 
that are soon to be independent. Speaking of the Caribbean experience. 
Bill Reviere contends that: 



*Slave trade was abolished in Denmark, in l803, Britain in I8OT, France 
in 1817 (and finally) Holland in I618, and Sweden l22^!. Slavery, on the 
other hand, was abolished in British colonies in l833, Sweden lSk6, Frs,nce 
18U8, Holland 1863, Puerto Rico 1373, and Cuba I88O. 
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"The advent of colonialism introduced a nev dimension. 
The colonial relationship is based, on the one hand, on the 
power and domination of the coloniser and, on the other, on 
the impotence and submissiveness of the colonised. Colonies 
and the, colonised exist to generate wealth for the coloniser 
in the compact that is cemented with the guns of the coloniser 
and the blood of the colonised; the colonisers are in the 
small minority and the colonised in the vast majority. Thus, 
physical violence is a necessary condition of colonial domin- 
ation. But it has consistently proven not nearly sufficient , 
and has had to be complemented by institutionalized violence . 
The principal agency in the business of institutionalised 
violence has been education .' 

Formal education introduced in the Caribbean by the European colonizing 
powers, be it religious, or seciilar was designed exclusively to enslave 
Tinder the same auspices. Both Dr. Walter Rodney and Julius Nyerere, speak- 
ing about the same colonial experience, though in a different geographical 
region, but equally as releveint, discuss this problem. Rodney comments, 
"colonial schooling was education for subordination, exploitation, the 
creation of mental confusion and the development of underdevelopment." 
Dr. Nyerere has put it this way: "The education provided by the colonial 
government . . . was not designed to prepare young people for the service 
of their own country; instead it was motivated by a desire to inculcate 
the values of the colonial, society and to train individuals for the service 
of the colonial state." This was the African case. It had relevance 
for the Caribbean as well. 

Physical brutality and oppression, therefore, took a different emphasis 

in the post slavery epoch. This "institutionalized violence" was carried 

forward by an education, as the perceptive Brazilian writer Paulo Pierre 

astutely recognized: 

. . . which begins with the egoistic interests of the oppres- 
sors (an egoism cloaked in the false generosity of paternalist^) 
and makes of the oppressed the objects of its humanitarianism, 
itself maintains and embodies oppression. It is an instriirccnt 
of dehumanization. This is why, as we affirmed earlier, the 
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pedagogy of the oppressed cannot he developed or practiced by the 
oppressor. It would be a contradiction in terms if the oppressor, 
not only defended but actually implemented liberating education. 

No wonder the British government made a grant of d6o,000 per annum for 
the first five years after emancipation for the education of the former slaves 
in the British colonies. It is this "humanitarian" as opposed to the 
"humanistic" generosity that Freire carefully differentiates in his work. 
(Paulo Freire differentiates between the "pedagogy of the oppressed, animated 
by authentic humanist (not humanitarian) generosity, which presents itself 
as a pedagogy of may" ). 

Education was brought under the auspices of the church who sought to 

maintain its domination through religions education and its control in 

secular education. The church up until quite recently, ran the public 

schools in the Caribbean and was responsible for the firing and hiring of 

teachers. But the Church was turned against the oppressors as the Jaraaican 

experience (1832-I865) showed: 

Preaching and teaching by religious denominations like the 
Baptist . . . had produced in the minds of the slaves a belief 
that they could serve both a spiritual and a temporal master; 
thereby occasioning them to resist the lawful authority of 
their temporal, imder the delusion of rendering themselves 
more acceptable, to a spiritual leader. 

But intense as the violence perpetrated on the slaves as the "institution- 
al" level was, the members of the planter class kept up the violence against 
the peasantry at other levels as well. They imported a number of laborers 
from China, India and other European countries deliberately to keep the peasantry 
in a state of perpetual poverty by purposely keeping the wages low. They also 
passed laws which prevented the peasantr;;- from owning anything, or at any rate 
made it as hard as possible for peasants to own anything, determined as they 
were to keep the people enslaves forever. These measures, however, didn't don- 
tain the resistance of the people. In fact, revolts and rebellions continued 
with renewpii 1 nt.pn<;T+ir nn+Ti 0+ -t-v^ v„„- „• 
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of the twentieth century the peasantry added to their arsenal other 
tactics in carrying on the struggle of resistance. 

Meanwhile the colonial theorists were still trying to justify 
slavery intellectually with the obvious hope of resurrecting it where 
previously it just had been buried, as we would see in the curious case 
of Mr. Carlyle and his influence on Governor Eyre of Jamaica. 

By 1833, when slavery had ended, although the slaves were proclaimed 
free, all major decisions about the country were still being made 
through an ingenious device called the "colonial office." The masses of 
the people did not control their own affairs and for all practical purposes 
were little better off than slaves. The events that led up to the Morant 
Bay Rebellion of 1865, provided a good example of the new methods utilized 
by the peasantry in the continuous struggle against the metropolitan powers 
who continued to enslave them, and personified the violence brought about by 
the conflict between the latifvindiiim and the small peasant farmer. 

IV 
Between 1801 and 1807, Jamaica had its heaviest period of slave 
imports. Over 63,000 slaves had been brought into the island. By 1830 a high 
percentage of blacks were still African-born and the largest group were, of~ 
course, the Coromantees whom we know v/ere given to revolutionary activity. 
Within this same period also, and extending until about 1823, one sees the 
growth of both the formal church and authentic African cults. As a result 
not only was legislation passed to ban unlicensed preaching, but planters 
tried to prevent their slaves from holding religious meetings and accepting 
visiting missionaries , for it was argued that this inflamed the slaves with 
visions of equality. 
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In the period from 1831-1865 one sees the intensified growth 

of both the formal church and authentic African cults ; the latter 

offering a reinterpretation of Christianity closer to the 
religious belief of the community. . .that was able to reflect 
or represent the national life in a way that was more closely 
analgous to the belief that the people had known i.e. it's own 
African ways. Far from disappearing after emancipation, there's 
every evidence that the growth of the cults parallel the growth 
of missionary churches and this movement was not confined to 
the hills, "53 

And well might this be, for while the European religious leaders tried 
to exterminate the whole panoply of African life (i.e. by forcing the 
slaves to marry, which they simply refused to do; or the banning of drums 
and dancing) the African church members emphasized and retained their 
religious ways of life if only because they knew the potency, the vitality and 
the almost indispensible role their church had played in the emancipation of 
Caribbean peoples . 

In terms of formal religion. Bill Riviere makes the distinction between 
"dissenting missionaries" and the "established clergyman," the latter "who 
shared (and I might add perpetuated) the class interest of the plantocracy, " 
and the former who did not consciously teach subversion but by "their 
methodology greatly assisted the slaves in shaping religious doctrine to 
the needs of liberation. "^^ This emergence and importance of the religious 
phenomenon in the Caribbean lends much suppprt to Brathwaite's theory that 
at the core, Caribbean culture is essentially a religious one in all of its 
larger possibilities and ramifications. In other words, religion fashions 
the sensibilities of the people and becomes -the modus operandi for most of 
their actions.* It is no wonder then that the central force in the 1831 



*See Edward Kamau Brathwaite, The African Presence in Caribbean Literature . 
Daedalus, Spring 1974. Vol. 103, No. 2. 
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revolution (i.e. the Baptist Church was a cadre of religious organizations 

while voodoo and obeah vere the main-springs of all the previous revolutionEiry 

struggles in the Caribbean. 

Apart from the religious factor > another factor that led to the 

"Baptist War" vas the knowledge of the slaves that people in England were working 

for their freedom. The sheer baxbarity of the system of slavery led to the 1831 

revolution in Jamaica and gave fvtrther impetus for the ultimate legal freedom of 

the slaves. Following the Haitian pattern, arson was the foremost weapon used. 

On December 28, I83O, Kensington Estates burst into flames. This was followed by 

the burning of many other buildings in the western part of the island. .. .The 

rebellion was led by Samuel Sharpe, a "house-slave" and minister of the Native 

Baptist Church, who was known as the "ruler" or "daddy" among his followers. 

Sharpe was an eloquent and passionate preacher and when he spoke against slavery 

the slaves were "wrought up almost to a state of madness". ^^ Sharpe basicEilly 

took two positions; one that the teaching of "obedience" which the established 

mission chiirches called for from their followers was inconsistent with the teachings 

of the Bible; and that secondly, according to his reading of the Bible, the slaves 

were entitled to their freedom. He, therefore, utilized the contacts he made while 

preaching to organize the slaves, and the discipline of the Black Regiment located 

in the island became indispensible in launching well-organized attacks against the 

British. One accovints tells that: 

The rebel's military core was the Black Regiment, about one hundred and 
fifty sti'ong with fifty guns among them. The Black Regiment under the command 
of Colonel Johnson of Retrieve estate, fought a successful action on the 28th 
of December I83I against the Western Interior militia, which had retreated from 
its barracks in the interior to Old Montpelier estate, near Montego Bay. From 
there, the Blcok Regiment forced a fiorther retreat to Montego Bay and put the 
country between Montego Bay, Lucea and Savannah-la-Mar in rebel hands. The 
Black Regiment then carried rebellion into the hills , invading estates and 
inviting recruits , burning properties on the bordef of St . James and setting 
off a trail of fires through the Great River Valley in Westmoreland and 
St. Elizabeth. Its commanders, "Colonels" Dove and Gardner, set up head- 
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quarters at Greenwich, Gardner's estate on the border of Hanover 
and Westmoreland, and from there a sketchy organization held sway- 
over the surrounding estates. The slaves were organized into com- 
panies, each responsible for guarding its estate boundaries and 
holding allegiance to Gardner and Dove at Greenwich. This sort of 
activity was carried on by a nimber of rebel leaders, also Baptist 
members, notably Captain Dehany operating in the Salters Hill area, 
and Captain Tharp in the interior. Their work was supplemented by 
the activity of self-appointed leaders, who took the opportunity to 
roam, the country collecting recruits , looting and destroying and in- 
timidating other slaves, enjoying a little brief authority. 5° 

The slaves were on the rise and held out for three days, holding the interior 
but making no organized attacks against the tovm. Also, as had happened in 
Kfei-ti, when the attack ended in the defeat of the rebels, there was little violence 
on the part of the blacks but the retaliation on the part of the whites was 
brutal, bloody and inhuman, and 323 slaves were executed for their part in the 
rebellion. 

Their resistance however, was not in vain for "the rebellion contributed 
indirectly to the abolition of slavery"^^ and speeded up the process of 
ultimate liberation of Caribbean peoples. 

The first act of the planters after the Baptist War was the formation of 
the Colonial CKurch Union which destroyed all the chapels on the island. The 
revolt had, apparently, told both the Jamaican planter and the British Crown 
that the black man no longer was to be enslaved. It also gave the British 
government the necessary arguments and ammunition to abolish slavery. Abolition, 
however, did not signal the and of the servile condition under which the blacks 
lived and majiy of the 
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inhiiinan practices continued long after slavery, since political control 

resided within the hands of a small band of ruling class whites and some 

colored Jamaicans who controlled the Jamaica assembly-* 

With the abolition of slavery in 1834, 

Jamaica had not yet lost her supremacy as the wealthiest 
of West Indian colonies or as the most prized of all British 
'overseas possessions. She was still one of the 'richest 
jewels' of the British crown. The prestige of the governship 
of Jamaica was second only to that of India_and Canada , and 
it would remain so for twenty years more." 

However, around the end of the 1840 's there were signs that all was not 

well in the island. The signs of economic decline began to rear its ugly 

head when Jamaica found herself in the following position: She was unable 

to grow her coffee and sugar below the price offered by the world market; 

the price of sugar dropped; the special rates given to Jamaica sugar in 

Britain were removed and these all led to the decline in the industry. 

Meanwhile Cuba, which still employed slave labor, was in better shape. There 

new techniques of production had lowered the cost of producing sugar, 

while Jamaica was unable to make the necessary changes . 

At the same time a parallel movement of the "little man" or the 

peasantry was taking place. From the time of emancipation, the ex-slaves 

had left the sugar and coffee estates and had gone into tlie hills where 

they were working their own "little plots" of land and becoming their own 

"massas" working when they wanted and resting when they chose. In fact what 

these peasants were doing was both producing and trading for and among them- 



*The distinction is made in Jamaica society among three distinctive groups. The 
whites who form the planter class; the Negro slaves and their decendants who 
form a second class; and in the middle is found the colored group formed by the 
union of black and white. During the 50 's and 60 's this group would divide into 
two blocks; those supporting the aspiration of the blacks e.g. William Gordon and 
those aligning with the whites e.g. Robert Osborne. (Author's note). 
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selves thereby creating the necessary condition for independence. This, 

of course Carlyle, or anyone else with a similar colonizing frame of reference 

butressed as it were by a whole century of stereotypical notions of the blacks' 

inferiority, could neither accept or appreciate, hence his derogatory 

Discourse on the Nigger Question . But while the sugar estates, and 

consequently the sugar industry was declining, the small peasant farmer 

began to enjoy some sort of relative prosperity. By 1865 there were 

over 50,000 small landholders. But there was hardly enough land and the 

conditions of the peasantry as a whole continued to deteriorate. 

Against this background Eyre became the Lieutenant governor of 

Jamaica in 1862. From the beginning of his tenure, he was in continuous 

conflict with the people and constantly suppressed their aspirations . By 

standards of even his day. Eyre was incapable of rxinning any country. He 

had left school at the age of sixteen and had gone to New Zealand where he 

made his fortune by selling sheep. By intellect, temperament, character and 

education, he was unsuited to be the "government" of any island. Added to 

the fact that he was a disciple of Carlyle 's and readily accepted the 

ideas put forward in A Discourse on the Nigger Question . Given the revolutionary 

nature of the Caribbean people. Eyre obviously had a dangerous situation on 

his hands and conflict was almost inevitable. Like Leclerc, he would learn. 

In his Discourse , Carlyle not only depicted blacks as pumpkin eaters, but 

rather contemptuously contended, 

Where a black man by working about half an hour a day, 
(such is the calculation) , can supply himself, by aid of 
sun and soil, with as much pumpkin as will suffice, he is 
likely to be a little stiff to raise into hard work.... 
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"It is the law of our nature that no blackman 
who shall not work according to what ability 
the gods have given him for working has the 
smallest right to eat pumpkin or any fraction 
of land that will grow pumpkin, however, plen- 
tiful such land may he; hut has an indisputable 
and perpetual right to be compelled, by the 
real proprietor of said land, to do competent 
work for his living. That is the everlasting 
duty of all men, black or white who are born 
into the world. No.' the gods wish, besides 
pumpkins, that sugar, coffee, cinnamon, precious 
spices and valuable products be grown in their 
West Indies; infinitely more they wish, that 
manful industrious men occupy their West Indies 
not indolent two-legged cattle however happy 
over their abiondant pumpkin.' Both these things, 
we may be assured, the immortal gods have 
decided upon, passedv on Eternal Act of Parlia- 
ment for; and entities oppose it to the death, 
shall be done. Quashie, if he will not help 
in bringing out the spices, will get himself 
made a slave again (which state will be a 
less ugly one than his present one), and with 
beneficient whip, since other methods avail 
not, will be compelled to work. . . . 

On the whole it ought to be rendered possible, 
ought it not? for white men to live beside 
blackmen and in some just manner to command 
blackmen and produce West Indian fruitfulness 
by means of them. 

"The West Indian whites, so soon as their be- 
wilderment of philanthropic and other jargon 
abates from them and their poor eyes get to 
discern a little what the Facts are and the 
Laws are, will strike into another course, I 
apprehend J I apprehend, they will, as a pre- 
liminary, resolutely refuse to permit the black 
man any privilege whatever of pumpkin till he 
agrees for work in return. Not a square inch 
of soil in those fruitful Isles , purchased by 
British blood, shall any blackman hold to grow 
pumpkins for him except on terms that are fair 
to Britain. Fair to Britain it will be that 
Quashee give work for privelege to grow 
pumpkins. Not a pumpkin Quashee.' not a square 
yard of soil , till you agree to do the State 
so many days of service. Annually that soil 
will grow pumpkins but annually, also, without 
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fail, shall you, for the owner thereof, do 
your appointed days of labor. The State has 
plenty of waste soil; but the State will 
religiously give you none of it on other 
terms. The State wants sugar from these 
Islands, and means to have it... 

The thing must be done everywhere! Must 
is the wordl Only it is so terribly diffi- 
cult to do and will take generations yet 
(in respect of our own idlers) . But yours 
in the West Indies, my obscure black friends.' 
your work and the getting of you to set to 
it is a simple affair, and by diligence the 
West Indian Legislatures and Royal Governors 
setting their faces fairly to the problem, 
will get it done. You are not slaves now; 
nor do I wish if it can be avoided to see 
you slaves again; but decidedly you have 
to be servants to those that are born 
wiser than you ; that you may depend upon, 
my obscure black friends — that are born 
Lords of you , — servants to the whites 
if they are (as what mortal man can doubt 
they are?) born wiser than you". That, you 
may depend upon, my obscure black friends I 
is and was always the Law of the world for 
you and all men .")^^, 

Carlyle saw blacks in this way and perceived of their relationship with 

whites in the foregoing manner . Most of the ideas of the infamous "Queen ' s 

Advice" that were sent to the people of Jamaica On. that fateful day in 

1865 contained all of Carlyle 's ideas and was in fact a carbon copy of the 

recommendations made by Eyre to the Queen regarding the situation in Jamaica. 

What led to this letter, and more important, to the Morant Bay Rebellion in 1865? 

Writing in 1850, one observer comments as follows on Jamaica: 

The poor are utterly excluded from all parti- 
cipation in its privileges or responsibility 
(i.e. of government in the island) . All the 
energies of legislation are exerted to promote 
the growth and sale of sugar and rum .... °^ 

For the most part white absentee owners controlled most of the large estates 

and a large number of them were abandoned because of the enormous burden of 
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mortgages, and the decreasing profits of the sugar industry. As a result, 
employment became more severe and the peasants continued to secure more of 
these "little plots" in order to offset the extremely bad conditions of 
hunger and starvation that were approaching . The authorities , however , er- 
roneously continued to believe that in the sugar estate lay their salvation 
and continuously prevented the peasantry from procuring their "little plots" 

In order to prevent the peasantry from acquiring their "little plots" 
the attempt was made to draw up class legislation to discourage them. 
The ex-slaves were forced to work for wages; hut taxes were imposed that 
could only be paid for in cash / and very high rents were charged for the lands 
on which the blacks had lived for such a long time. But in the end, the 
peasantry prevailed and would not give up their freedom for what was, in effect, 
another system of forced labor. In fact, this action on the part of the 

Caribbean peasantry within itself, proved to be another form of resistance to 

61 
European enslavement and plantation economy. 

There were other problems, chief among which was the deplorable state of 
medical attention on the island. Not only were the blacks dying from the lack of 
sanitation and medical care, but the number of doctors had declined by one- 
quarter since emancipation. In fact, a cholera epidemic of 1850-1851 took 
30,000 lives. In 1849, whipping was reintroduced for certain crimes, and in 
1864 Governor Eyre asked for whipping and the Treadmill as the general punish- 
ment for theft. 

In the face of all these crisis, the authorities should have been at 
least cautious. But given a Crown Colony form of government, where there 
was an Executive Council selected by the Crown , 
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an Assembly representing mostly the planters interest; and the gradual 
encroachment by those representing the interest of the coloureds, conflict 
was inevitable. 

From the time Eyre came into office, he constantly disregarded the 
sentiments of the people and took the position that no one had a right to 
question his decisions. One of the first incidents that began to foster 
pv±ilic discontent against him was the Tramway affair . 

The main road of the island was used by the people for taking their 
produce to and from the town. Eyre, against the advice of his counsel6rs, 
built a tramway along the center of this most important highway. When the 
Assembly censured Baron Von Ketelhodt and his colleagues (lackeys of Eyre) 
for their action. Eyre disbanded the Assembly and called for a new election. 

But in 1864, still plagued with the Tramway affair and other controversies 
that existed between himself, the House of Assembly and his new Executive 
Council, relations degenerated into a new nadir when Eyre claimed "executive 
privilege" (called the right of privilege in Jamaica) and refused to allow a 
public official to be questioned by a select Committee of the Assembly looking 
into the Tramway affair. The House immediately took steps for his impeachment 
(his recall) and declined to do further business with him. The Colonial office, 
having to uphold its own, and in direct contradiction to the actions of the 
House of Assembly promptly confirmed Eyre as governor, the position in which he 
was acting, and in effect disregarded the sentiments of the inhabitants. The 
normally pro-Eyre newspaper, the Morning Journal , 
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perceived the situation in the following terms , 

The feebleness of his understanding makes him unfit 
to represent the Majesty of the Crown and to conduct 
the grave business of State... Men are viewing with 
alarm and indignation the acts of the Governor, whom 
the Colonial Minister of the day sent here for no other 
purpose, as it would seem, but to insult our under- 
standings and to tyrannize over us — a Governor who 
indemnifies himself for the contempt incurred by his 
triumphs over law and public opinion, by abandoning 
the duties of his station, isolating himself in his 
mountain home and refusing to extend that hospitality 
to strangers which his position requires of him+ all 
for the better saving of his salary which was given 
him to support the dignity of the Queen's Represent- 
ative. " °^ 

At this point Eyre had alienated the people from him. The educated ones 
might have been articulating the problems among themselves and been very much 
concerned in their own way, but the masses perceived instinctively that 
Eyre was not acting in their best interest. The difference in the approach 
to the problem by George William Gordon and Paul Bcgle would readily illustrate 
the point. Let the footnote be added, however, that they both arrived at the 
same fate. The colonizer never worries about approaches; it was sufficient 
that they both represented the aspirations of their people. It was justification 
enough to execute them as brutally as they did under the guidance of Eyre. 

George William Gordon, ( ) coloured and a Native Baptist, was 

a champion of the people's rights. His father was a successful white attorney 
in the sugar estate and his mother was a slave. His father never recognized him 
as his own, nor did his father's white family ever recognize him in private or 
in public. His colour gnawed at their shame. 
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Self taught to read and write, Gordon became successful in life, becoming 
both a proprietor and magistrate. He bought not only his own freedom, but 
that of his mother and his two sisters whom he sent to London and Paris to study. 
Gordon, however, identified with his mother's people and was determined to work 
for their liberation. 

As a member of the Government's Morant Bay Goal, he made some rather en- 
lightened recommendations for prison reforms *and engendered the wrath of 
the previous governor. Darling, who almost removed him from his office. No black 
man should make any recommendations that showed up the inhuman conditions of their 
lives. Gordon addressed a letter to him informing him of some of the adverse 
social conditions that existed. He called the governor's attention to the 
hardships endured by persons awaiting trial and the suffering of indigent people 
from the absence of hospitals and the condition of the infirmaries . Again 
Gordon ran into trouble with the Governor . This time he knew Governor Eyre . What 
was his ill-doing? He had chosen to represent the people's grievances to the 
Governor, who in fact considered himself the government. Where Darling refused 
to fire him. Eyre lost no time in removing him from the magistracy for "his 
gross and unjustifiable attack on the rector and "the unfounded attack upon 
his fellow-magistrate" a charge that Gordon never made. 



* (Gordon had recommended (1) that a sick prisoner should be sent into the hospital, 
(2) that the prison cesspool, which had not been cleaned for five years, should be 
pumped out, (3) that the prisoners should have fresh beef once a week instead of 
an unvaried diet of salt fish, (4) that a record should be kept in the prison of 
the date of committal of prisoners, their offences, age, colour, sex and religion, 
and (5) that a copy of these "orders" should be sent to the proper authority.) 
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As in the Tramway affair. Eyre was proven wrong again and out of touch 

with the piiblic sentiment. Public meetings were held throughout the 

island to uphold Gordon's representation against the Anglican Church. 

(Gordon had claimed "an improportionate amount of the country finances was 

spent on the upkeep of the church") and to protest his removal from office. 

Eyre sought to place the issue within the context of color. 

The occasion has been taken, as I believe 
it generally is in Jamaica, to make the 
question one of 'colour' and enlist the 
sympathies of the lower orders on that 
ground. For the same reason the Press of 
the Colony, all the newspapers being under 
the editorshivP of coloured persons have 
supported. '" 

Indeed, the "lower orders" and the "editorship" might have supported 
Gordon because of his brown skin, but they also supported him because they 
knew that Eyre was in no way concerned about what concerned them most. How- 
ever, even the Colonial Office was becoming aware of what was truly 
happening and began to castigate Eyre privately. Publicly they had to 
present the image of endorsing Eyre's course of action, since to disagree 
with him publicly would have had the effect of destroying Eyre's standing 
with the populace. The populace knew this instinctively for in their 
objections to the Queen's letter, they immediately recognized that these 
could not be the sentiments of the "good Miss Queen." 

In 1863, Gordon was elected into the Assembly but more important he 
was also elected to the Vestry, an important position since the planters' 
control was secure in this body and the established church was on their side. 
Here was an opportunity for Gordon really to advance the cause of the people, 
sitting, as he was in the cockpit of reactionaries. The 
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good rector , Mr .- Cook , applied to the courts to have Gordon ' s seat on 
the vestry declared invalid on the grounds that he had undergone Adult 
Baptism and as such Gordon was excoinmunicated from the church. He appealed. 
While this appeal was going on Baron Von Ketelhodt, stooge of Eyre and 
member of the Executive committee, had Gordon, chair and all, physically 
ejected by force from the church warden's seat in the vestry to which he 
had been duly elected. Gordon wrote to the Anti-Slavery society in London 
in May 1865, "I have to contend with hatred and persecution of no ordinary 
kind at present. You will, by a paper sent you herewith, see that the 
Governor, the Judge (of the Circuit Court) and Attorney General and a 
special jury, are all conspiring against me here: and I believe that if 
some of them found the opportunity, they would unsurpously dispatch me." 

At about the same time Dr. Edward B. Underhill, Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain, having visited Jamaica, sent 
a letter (known famously as the Underhill Letter) to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies , enumerating some of the ills of the islands . He 
claimed a) that a prolonged drought had affected the island, b) that crime 
had risen in the island, c) that applicants for relief had risen in the 
island, d) that unemployment had risen, 3) he pointed out the heavy import 
duties that the islanders had to pay for food and clothing, f) the heavy 
taxation that was imposed upon the people g) a large proportion of fertile 
land that lay wasted, h) and most important that the people suffered from unjust 
tribunals and the denial of their political rights. 

For all these ills he suggested certain recommendations for improving these 
conditions . As far as Eyre was concerned all these conditions came about 
as a result of the inherent nature of the black masses, who caused these 
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problems themselves. Dissatisfied with Eyre's response, the colonists 

then appealed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies , but he , only 

mouthing Eyre ' 3 platitudinous negations responded that , 

...careful enquiry has been made into the represen- 
tation of your letter as to the circumstances of 
the Jamaican people, but that it does not appear 
that they are suffering from any general or 
continuous distress from which they would Apt 
be at once relieved by settled industry." 

But by 1865, the droughts to which Dr. Underhill had referred had become 
much more severe, and the peasants again politely petitioned the Queen 
to be given some of "Her Land" which they wished to cultivate in a co- 
operative manner. They hadn't read Marx, but given their struggle and their 
African background they were aware of the force of co-operative endeavors. 
But Eyre in passing this petition on to the Queen could only perceive Dr. 
Underhill ' s influence never being cognizant of the fact that the peasants 
were suffering terribly. The Colonial Office^ on Eyre's advice responded 
with the famous "Queen's Advice." This was the final incident that would 
lead to the Morant Bay Rebellion. 

Eyre, feeling quite vindicated, immediately had 50,000 copies of 
this letter distributed throughout the island; almost one copy per ten 
persons, something like twenty million copies in contemporary America. It 
must be pointed out that, contrary to the "Queens Advice," the "schemes" 
were not suggested by Dr. Underhill since weeks before his letter, the 
peasants had circulated a similar petition listing their grievances. Only 
twenty-five percent of the adult laborers were employed at wages . There 
were only 2,000 voters out of a population of one half a million people. 
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and the droughts were worsening the already adverse conditions. Eyre was 
of course totally ignorant of the economic conditions of the peasants and 
obviously made no attempt to find out about them. His advice to the Queen 
had, perforce, to be a fallacious. Further, and more significantly, the masses 
knew that they were suffering. " 

The Queen's Advice was immediately interpreted by some as an 
attempt on the part of the Queen to reintroduce slavery. One Sam Clarke, 
a Negro, was flogged and subsequently hanged because he called the letter a 
"damned red lie." In fact the Queen's Advice was merely a rehashing of 
Carlyle's Discourse on Niggers . Others refused to accept the letter as 

expressing the true sentiments of the Queen, for "our belived Queen is too 

69 
noble hearted to say anything unkind even to her most humble subjects." 

On August 12, an open meeting was held at Morant Bay under the 

leadership of Gordon to protest the Queen's Letter. Paul Bogle and McClaren 

were selected to present the dissatisfaction of the people to Eyre, who 

refused to see them. What then was the next course of action? Gordon decided 

to take the petition to the Queen personally and a fund was started 

to enable him to do so. Paul Bogle, started to call secret meetings and 

began to organized his people to physically resist the authorities. As in 

San Domingo, the ensuing rebellion was not one against color. It just 

happened that the ruling exploitative class was white and had to be fought 

against. As one Mr. Henry Clare wrote after the rebellion: 

It was a great mistake to leave a country 
or free blacks in the hands of a pro-slavery 
government. 

More pertinently, land , as a concept was always a very important idea in 

the minds of the blacks. Lord Oliver has shown that: 
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there persisted at the back of the negroes ' 
minds , and very distinctly among those who had 
themselves come from Africa, the essentially 
sound fundamental axiom of African law, that 
land belongs to the King (or Chief) as trustee 
for his people, that whatever degree of private 
property in land may become established by 
custom and law such rights apply to beneficial 
occupation only, and that the rest of the land 
is to be held available for, and will be assigned 
by, the King to families for whose support un- 
occupied land is required. That principle had 
of course, also been the foundation of English 
law, long overlaid by Parlimentary unsurpations 
on the part of the landlord class, and by the 
local legislation making effectual and beneficial 
occupation as well as the payment of quit-rent 
a conditon of the roiiention of proprietary 
rights in the land. 

The land then, apart from its productive purposes, had a very deep symbolic 
significance to the blacks. Eyre didn't know, neither did he care. Gordon 
would go to see the Queen, Paul Bogle would organize to resist the Queen and 
her representatives by force and become the leader of the Morant Bay 
Rebellion. At Stoney Gut he built his place of worship. Nature Baptist 
Chapel, and began to educate his people. His people were the dispossessed 
and landless peasantry. Bogle, believed that he was an instrioment of God 
and recruited his brother Moses and one Mclaren as his chief aides . 

What were the precise plans of Bogle and his men no one ever 
knew for sure since his men were summarily executed. No one immediately 
connected with his plans remained alive and the few who otherwise might 
have known what they were, remained mute. It is known however, that Bogle 
tried to enlist the support of the Maroons , who gave him a sympathetic 
hearing but eventually sided with Eyre and his men to destroy him and his 
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people. While Bogle was organizing his followers and making them swear oaths 
of secrecy, Gordon was ill at home with dysentry and bronchitis and certainly 
didn't know what was going on. After all, he and Bogle had decided on different 
approaches to the problem. Bogle and his men had declared that "if the land was 

given up to them they did not want anything from the white people; they would try 
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to make their own living themselves." It was the same principle of self- 
reliance that Garvey would be preaching fifty years later; it is the same "do for 
self" that the Nation of Islam would be preaching some years later; the same 
self-reliance that Nyerere would be advocating in Tanzania. "Colour for colour.' 
Buckra country for usl" v/ould be the rallying cry when the rebellion started. 

The impossibility for the peasant to receive justice was another of the prin- 
cipal grievances of the people. On October 7, 1865, one James Miller of Stoney- 
Gut was on trial for a trespass case . Paul Bogle brought over to Morant Bay 
400 loyal followers to watch the proceedings, and ostensibly to speak to the 
Gustos* about their grievances as a visible sign of what was to be expected if 
they didn ' t receive a fair trial . On the same day however , an assault case was 
being tried and the defendant was fined an inordinately large amount of money for 
a relatively simple matter. A young man, Geohegan, sitting in the court, on 
hearing the decision, shouted out that the defendant should pay the fine and appeal 
the cost of the assault. His arrest was ordered immediately for disturbing the 
court. He ran out of the court and was rescued by Paul Bogle and his men. 

On Monday, 9 warrants were issued for the arrest of Bogle and twenty seven 
of his followers for rioting, resisting arrest and assaulting the police. Bogle 
was prepared to accept the summons, offer bail, surrender for trial but to resist 
arrest by 



*The custos or magistrate in Jamaica was very powerful and was regarded by the 
people as someone imposed upon them. He is seen as the symbol of oppression 
carrying out (Buckra 's laws) i.e. the Whiteman's Laws. 
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any means. However, when a nxmaber of policemen arrived at Stoney Gut and 

tried to handcuff him, his followers easily overpowered them, bound them 

and made them swear that they would not fight against their own people 

in the service of "buckra" . * Finally, they were released and sent back to 

Morant Bay. 

Again Bogle protested. 

We, the petitioners of St. Thomas in the East send to 
inform Your Excellency of the mean advantages that has 
been taken of us from time to time and more especially 
the present time, when on Saturday, 7th of this month, 
an outrageous assault was committed upon us by the 
policemen of this parish, by order of the Justices, 
which occasion an outbreaking - for which warrants 
have been issued against innocent persons of which 
we were compelled to resist. We, therefore, call upon 
your Excellency for protection, seeing we are Her 
Majesty's loyal subjects, which protection if refused, 
we will be compelled to put our shoulders to the wheel , 
as we have been imposed upon for a period of 27 years, 
with due obeisance to the laws of our Queen and coun- 
try, and we can no longer endure the same; therefore 
is our object of calling upon your Excellency as 
Governor in Chief and Captain of our Island, and your 
petitioners , as in duty bound will ever pray . 

(Signed by Paul Bogle and others.) 

Before this petition had arrived, however. Eyre, by this time notorious 

for doing the wrong thing at the wrong time , having an intense dislike and 

scorn for the sentiments of the people, and intent at proving his power at 

all times, dispatched a niomber of troops to Morant Bay. 

On October 11, Bogle and his 400 men came down again to Morant Bay to present 

their grievances to the Gustos. The Gustos on being notified the day before that 

Paul Bogle and his men would be coming to present their petition, assembled his 

volunteers to guard the Court House. When Moses Bogle arrived at Morant Bay his 

first act was to storm the Police Station, but he found no 



*In Jamaica the whites are referred to as "Buckra", 
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ammunition and a few bayonets . Bogle , his men and a large crowd began to 
advance to the Court House. Baron Von Ketelhodt began to read the Riot Act. 
The crowd advanced. The volunteers fired and in the ensuing melee. Bogle lost 
seven men and six volunteers were killed. Significantly enough, Paul Bogle didn't 
figure in this part of the conflict. It was led by his brother Moses. Bogle of 
course, was taken by surprise. He hadn't planned nor did he expect that there 
would be killings at this time. That his followers were killed and a number of 
others injured ,and that the volunteers should shoot into an unarmed crowd in- 
censed him totally. Most of the whites at this point had taken refuge in the 
Coxirt House. For six hours Bogle thought of the best way of retaliation. He 
responded in the usual way. Allowing some of the men who had sought refuge in 
the Court House to leave (the Rector, Dr. Geald and young Von Ketelholdt) fire 
was set to the building and Bogle and his men vowed to kill all the white men 
trapped within. Bogle attacked the Baron himself and all the others were cut 
down with cutlasses. Even Price, a black man, was killed because "in his heart 
he had become a white man . " 

Returning to Stoney Gut, Bogle neither killed the whites along the way nor 
was there any rioting in Morant Bay. He merely thanked God for helping him to 
do his work. On the afternoon of the 12, Bogle addressed his men, telling them 

that: 

. . .this country would belong to them and that they were 
about getting it to take possession, that they had long 
been trodden under sandals , that the country had long r,^ 
been theirs and they must keep it wholly in possession. 

His men were sent to get ammunition and to recruit more men. They were told 

when the enemies came they should send a message to let the men at Stoney 

Gut know. Another letter written by Bogle on the same day read: 
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' Mr. Graham and other Gentlemen, 
It is now time for us to help ourselves. Skin 
for skin . The iron bars is now broken in this 
parish . The white people send a proclamation 
to the Governor to make war against us , which 
we must all put our shoulders to the wheel and 
pull together. The Maroons sent a proclamation 
to us to meet them at Hayfield without delay, 
that they will put us in a way how to act. 
Everyone of you must leave your house, take your 
guns, who don't have guns, take your cutlasses 
down at once. Come over to Stony Gut that we 
might march over to meet the Maroons without 
delay. Blow your shells, roal your drums, 
house to house take out every man, march them 
down to Stony Gut. Any that you find in the v/ay 
take them down , with their arms . War is at us ; 
black-skin war is at hand from to-day to to-morrow. 
Every black man must turn up at once, for the 
oppression is too great; the white people are now 
prepared to meet them too. Chear men! Chear.' 
In heart wft- are part of the night or before 
daybreak . 

It was now an all out war. From passive resistance, events had 
pushed or pivoted Bogle into a much greater role. He hadn't planned care- 
fully and he was deceived by the Maroons for they never came over to his 
side. The Maroons themselves captured Bogle. On October 13, the whites 
began to move against Bogle. Bogle and his men were dis-organized and the 
failure of the Maroons to assist him at this crucial moment assured his 
defeat . 

On 23 October he was captured and summarily executed above the H.M.S. 
Wolverine . The retaliation by Eyre ' s men was both brutal and savage . During 
the rebellion only 15 persons were killed and 31 were wounded. For each 
white killed 30 blacks were executed by Eyre's men; for each wounded the same 
amount were flogged and over 1,000 black homes were burned to the ground. Gordon, 
who had not taken any part in the war, was arrested on October 17 in Kingston, 
shipped to Morant Bay where martial law had been proclaimed, and executed. He 
was innocent but Eyre had a score to 
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settle with him.- For his pains Eyre was recalled, indicated for murder in 

England but finally acquitted. The rebellion had. come to an end. 

Marcus Garvey has said of the Morant Bay Rebellion that Bogle and 

Gordon : 

sounded the call of un-molested liberty, but owing 
to the suppression of telegraphic communication, they 
were handicapped and suppressed, otherwise Jamaica would 
be as free today as Haiti, which threw off the French 
' yoke under the leadersfagp of the famous Negro General , 
Toussaint L'Ouverture. 

It is difficult to accept this assessment of the Morant Bay Rebellion, for 

there was neither the resolution, organization nor decisiveness of a Toussaint 

or a Dessalines. It was only when the volunteers shot into the crowd that 

Bogle attempted to "buy" some ammunition from a local shop. Gordon was for 

taking care of the problem through legitimate channels and, as he admitted, 

"all I ever did was to recommend the people who complained to seek redress 

77 
in a legitimate way,'" and certainly the Maroons of Jamaica were much 

more formidable than the mulattoes of Haiti. It was, however, another step 

of the Caribbean peoples proceeding along the road of national liberation; 

a challenge to the constituted powers to come to grips with the aspirations 

of the people; and the continued use of violence as a; necessary tool in 

the achievement of these ends. 

V 

The Jamaican peasants had lost the battle but continued the war 
of liberation. The Morant Bay Rebellion took place in 1865 and a year later 
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the Assembly handed power back to Britain. Meanwhile, slavery was still 
rampant in Cuba and, the increased tempo of revolutionary activity continued 
in the country. Three years after the Morant Bay Rebellion, the country 
exploded. As Cuba rose to economic ascendency after the demise of Haiti, 
she loomed as the new focus of attention in the Caribbean during the nine- 
teenth century because of her prosperity. The United States for her part 
had taken over where the other European powers had left off and entered 
the Caribbean as the new exploiters — the colonial power. As early as, 1808, 
the United States under President Jefferson had begun to play with the idea 
of purchasing Cuba, and two years later secret negotiations were held with 
the American consul in the island. Nothing became of it. 

At this time, however, there was a rise of revolutionary activity in 
Latin America and Cuba, in which the conspiracy of Aponte in 1820 was of 
particular importance, and which led to the further repression of the slaves. 
There was also at this time, the notion in certain quarters in America that 
Cxiba should be made a part of the United States Union. John Quincy Adams argued: 

There are laws of political as well as of physical gravitation; 
and if an apple severed by the tempest from its native tree cannot 
choose but fall to the groiond, Cuba, forcibly disjoined from its 
own vmnatural connection with Spain, and incapable of self sup- 
port, can gravitate only towards the North American Union whia^ 
by the same law of nature cannot cast it off from its bosom. 

Meanwhile at quite another level, plans for the independence of Cuba were 

being made by the poor disenfranchised classes of the island. Led by Jose 

Francisco Lemus plans were discussed with the Latin American liberator, 

Simon Boliva, for the poor whites and the slaves to rise up and overthrow 

the oppressive Spanish government. But through bribery and 
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treachery, the conspiracy was quickly unfolded and Lemus and his chief 
lieutenants were captured and imprisoned. But the urge for freedcm con- 
tinued. Conspiracies were discovered constantly in 1826 and in 1827, 
the leaders of which were hanged with amazing frequency. Cuba literally 
became an armed camp and laws prohibiting persons born in Cuba from 
serving in tlie army were adhered to rigidly by the authorities. 

During all of this the United States did not remain neutral. 
She warned that Cuba would not follow tlie Haitian example. The Americans 
were, of course, influenced profoundly by the possible effect another slave 
revolution might have on the slaves in the southern part of the United States. 
Henry Clay warned: 

Would not the freed slaves of Cuba be tempted by the very fact 
of that independence to employ all the means which vicinity, 
similarity of origin and sympathy could supply, to foment 
and stimulate insurrection, in order to join ultimate strength 
to their cause (to stir up insurrection, that is, among the 
slaves in the southern states of the U.S.). The U.S. have 
too much at stake in the fortunes of Cuba to allow them to 
see ... a war of invasion (Italics mine) 

It is also to be noted that this threat of a slave insurrection in the United 

States, fed by the events in the Caribbean, was always a source of 

constant dread to the United States. For example, quickly after Toussaint's 

successful revolution in the Haiti and alarmed by the rumor that Toussaint 

was about to invade the U.S., the U.S. consul in Haiti quickly sought 

assurances from Toussaint that he had no intention of invading the 

U.S. 
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On July 13, 1799 a secret treaty v/as worked out quickly in which Toussaint 
promised that he would not attack the U.S.* The fear, of course, was 
very real given the fact that Toussaint had defeated both the British and 
the French, and at times had commanded more men than George Washington had. 



♦Part of Toussaint 's greatness lay in the fidelity with which he adhered 
to his treaty obligations generally and this one in particular. An account 
written in 1803, tells us that when for example. Citizen Roome, one of 
the ci-devant commissioners from the National Assembly of France set out 
a plan to bring in slaves from neighboring Jamaica to repopulate Haiti 
without the knowledge of Toussaint, he immediately, 

ordered citizen Roome to be exiled to a fort in one of the 
mountains near Grande Riviere, about fifteen miles from 
Cape Francois, where he continued until he was transported 
to th'^'Uniltbtl Fca'cri in August 1801. One of Roome's plans, 
as Christophe told me, was to send some small vessels to 
Jamaica, to take away slaves who were willing to embrace 
freedom. To this Toussaint would not listen, because 
it was contrary to the treaty he had concluded with 
General Maitland, to which he wished to adhere with 
the most scrupulous fidelity. 
Toussaint was willing to take this action inspite of the fact that 
his second in command, Christophe was negotiating at the same time 
to contract a supply of ''a few hundred emigrants from Africa". 

See, Pierre F. M'Callum, Travels in Trinidad, Printed by and for W. Jones, 
Liverpool, 1805 pg. 116. 

This incident is also indicative of the kind of interplay that one 
revolution or rebellion was having on the other. Communications among the 
islands, contrary to popular opinion was rife among the leaders of the 
various revolts , in that they had a good idea of what was happening in 
each island. At the level of the masses we find the same phenomenon: 

"Since it was easy for the masses of slaves in the Caribbean to main- 
tain contact with each other, the authorties always feared the spread 
of the periodic attempts at rebellion throughout the Caribbean. For instance, 
Francisco de Zayas, lieutenant governor of Holguin, wrote back to the 
governor of Santiago de Cuba on (March 22, l82lt) saying the following: 

Taking note of your preventive order issued this past February 
(which was generated by some well-fomided fears that slaves who 
participated in the revolutionary conspiracy attempted on the island 
of Jamaica woiald be illegally brought to Cuba), I have ordered the 
Captains of the Coastal Districts to be especially aware of this 
possibility. [Franco L, Jose, "Maroons and Slave Rebellion in the 
Spanish Territories" in Price, op cit. p. 9'+3] 
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Toussaint, however, was more concerned with the liberation of his people 

80 
and had no plans for invading the U.S. at the time. Given the strength 

of the U.S. in 1830, she certainly was not prepared to risk another 

Haiti in Cuba. The agitation for independence continued, but the large 

contingent of Spanish forces combined with the controls over the movement 

of the slaves was able to contain many of the serious revolts until 1868. 

In 1860 Cuba reached the height of her prosperity. Sugar exports had 

grown from $160,000 in 1760 to $8 million in 1825 to $20 million in 1860. 

Unlike the other Caribbean territories during the height of their prosperity, 

most of the Cuban sugar planters lived in Cuba and by 1830 the biggest slave 

81 
merchants were "Europeans who had settled in ...Cuba." The United States, 

however, had actively entered into this trade for nine tenths of the 

ships employed in the Cuban slave trade were built in the U.S. and captained 

by U.S. citizens. .. "about half of the slave trade to Cuba was, during the 

1850's at least, in U.S. hands, an adjunct of the still grandoise slave 

trade to Texas and the U.S. south (perhaps 300,000 slaves were brought 
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into the U.S. south between 1808 and I860)." ' This sort of unification of 

the Cuban planter class with the U.S. was in fact a very important matter since 

the acquisition of Cviba by the U.S. would guarantee the continuance of slavery 

in that country (the U.S.). As a consequence, therefore, the purchase of 

Cuba and the maintainance of slavery played a very large role in the U.S. Civil 

War since the South felt that after she seceded from the Union she would annex 

Cuba and continue slavery and the slave trade, which was then, a very profitable 

trade.* When the Confederates, however, began to win the support of Europe she 

had to drop the idea of annexing Cuba and so the idea died for awhile. 



*It must be remembered that the most active participant in the slave trade in the nine- 
teenth century was the U.S. As Dr. Rodney has pointed out "it was thenew nation of the 
United States which played the biggest part in the last fifty years of the Atlantic 
Slave-Trade taking away slaves at a greater rate than ever before". See Walter Rodney 
West Africa And The Atlantic Slave-Trade, Reprint #6, African Research Group, p. 5. 
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The continued resistance and agitation for independence in Cuba did not 
die with the Lemus conspiracy and the other conspiracies of 1826 and 1827. 
In 1843 there was the famous revolt led by Matazas. In 1844, 4,000 people 
were arrested of which 2,000 were free Negroes and 1,000 slaves. Some 78 were 
shot and 100 wete whipped to death. This grim affair ushered in a period of 
harsh repression. But the constant threat of revolution remained. There is also, 
in terms of resistance at this time, the use of African religions as a 
means of fomenting resistance, a not uncommon practice in the Caribbean. 
The famous conspiracy of Matazas was organized through cabildos and drum 
dances , under the guise of the religious ceremonies that took place on 
the sugar plantations . Like in the other islands , the Cuban authorities 
banned all African ceremonies in the island. 

Yet another important phenomenon was going on during these liberation 

struggles. At the forefront of the movement of most of these revolts and 

conspiracies were poets and writers. In fact, throughout Cuba's revolutionary 

history poets and writers have played a very extraordinary part. So potent 

were these writers that prior to the revolution of 1868, 

. . . .authorities banned readings on the grounds that 'meetings 
of the artisians were converted into political clubs ; ' books 
were being read which "contain sophisms or maxims prejudicial 
to the weak intelligence of persons who do not possess the 
critical faculties and the learning necessary to judge with 
accuracy. ' But some readings continued and indeed there is 
evidence that the movements actually spread dT:|gM.ng 1866 among 
tobacco pickers as well as in the factories . " 

No wonder then that one of the fathers of Cuban independence, Jose Marti, is one 

of the best of Cuban poets and one of the more revered Cuban revolutionary heroes. 
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The Ten Years War which erupted in I868 was merely the continuation of the 
liberation process that had been begun by the Maroons (the guardians of the flag 
of liberation, as Jose L. Franko calls them) for when the war began they all 

OJ, 

"Joined en masse the ranks of the Cuban Liberation Army." The war was started 
when Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, commander of the Bayone area freed his thirty 
slaves and placed them in his army of ikl men. By the end of October, so 
popular was the uprising that he had over 12,000 men and had captixred not only 
Bayone, but Holguin as well. In I868, Cespedes and the Oriente rebels formed 
their own rebel government while Agramonte and his followers, mostly free 
negroes, established themselves in Puerto Principe. In I869 a revolutionary 
assembly of rebel leaders criticizing Cespedes' position on gradual emancipation 
of the slaves, abolished slavery in areas which they commanded. Guerilla warfare 
continued in I869 and the rebels, like the Maroons in Jamaica, making use of the 
terrain which they knew, used it to great advantage. Out of this movement, 
emerged Antonio Maceo, a mulatto, one of the great heroes of Cuban independence 
and Maximo Gomez who came from Santo Domingo where he had learned guerilla warfare 
thoroughly while fighting against the Haitians. Together with the Cuban people 
they carried on the battle for Cuban independence. 

At this point it is important to note that the war which was begun by 
white planters, and perceived essentially a war of between the crillos and 
the peninsulares , quickly turned into a war of liberation with the question 
of slavery being at the forefront of the war and the impetus for struggle 
coming from the oppressed masses. 

The next phase of the struggle moved over to the destruction of the 
sugar estates by fire and gave further encouragement to the slaves 
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to rise. Like the French in Haiti, the brutality of the Spanish in 

reprisals against the Cuban people was much more severe than that which 

the Cubans had perpetrated against the Spanish. As in Guyana (formally 

British Guiana. ) hov/ever, disorder and violence followed in the rebel camps 

and negated their victories to some degree. As a result, Gomez was removed 

from his command in 1872 and Cespedes was killed in an aitibush in 1874. 

By 1874, Gomez was again in command of the rebels with Maceo 

acting as his second in command. But fearing the victories of Maceo, 

and the possibility that these victories of the brilliant mulatto may have 

led to the creation of a black republic, the less prominent black Cecilio 

Gonzalez was given Maceo ' s place as second in command. Gomez, however, 

advanced and continued the war by arson, burning eighty three plantations 

in Sancti Spiritus and freeing the slaves along the way. Nonetheless, the 

brilliance and prestige of Maceo continued to grow and again he was attacked 

by the conservative elements, leading him to complain, 

....a small circle exist which has indicated that it did not 
wish to serve under my orders because I belong to the 
colored race... Since I form a not inappropriate part of 
this democratic republic, which has for its basis the 
fiindamental principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
I must protest energetically with all my strength that 
neither now nor at any time am I to be regarded as an « 
adversary of a Negro republic or anything of that sort.... 

Again the problem of race was presenting itself and rearing its 
ugly head into what was essentially a class struggle. The struggle, how- 
ever., continued. In 1876 the new rebel President, Esrada Patma, was cap- 
tured and this caused many of the rebels to desert or to accept terms of 
peace. Maceo and Marinez Campos, representing the Spanish, met to discuss 
the terms of peace, terms which neither provided for the abolition of 
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slavery nor Cuban independence. Maceo held that the two were inseparable for 
the liberation of Cuban peoples. Campos was unrelenting in his demands and 
Maceo was unshakable in his resolve. After an eight day truce, hostilities 
were resumed once more. Given the desertion of his men aid his weakened 
position capitulation was inevitable. Finally the Pact of Zenjon signed on 
February 10, 1878 ended the war. 

So deep was the urge for freedom that during the Ten Years War 80,000 Spanish 
soldiers were killed and over a half a billion dollars were spent by Spain. 
Because of the stout resistance of Maceo and the affirmation of his principles, 
he remains today as a hero to most of his own Cuban people and freedom-lovers 
throughout the Caribbean. Further, the sense of nationalism had been stirred, 
the fires of freedom were illuminated and the central concerns of abolition and 
independence became the central focus of the country. The former would come 
two years later, the latter ninety years later, but the one the necessary condition 
for the other. 

But the Ten Years War had yet another result, for apart from keeping 

"military revolt alive in Cuba for a decade. ... (it) awoke the immediate 
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attention of the U.S." With the sugar crisis of 1880 the U.S. moved 

in once more to fill the economic vacuum and by 1895 became one of the 

largest investors in Cuba with an investment close to $30 million. With the 

rebels defeated, men like Gomez and Maceo formed their base of operations in 

New York while they were in exile. Among these exiles in New York, one of 

the most prominent was Jose Marti who came under the influence of Rafael Mendive, 

a romantic poet. Marti like Maceo would also become one of the foremost 

champions of Cuban independence. As a very young man Marti was sentenced 

to six years in prison for writing a letter to a friend 
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in which he accused him of being a backer of Spain. At seventeen he 
had founded his own newspaper; a little later in his life he became 
a revolutionary playwright, a member of a Cuban literary circle of exiles 
and president , of Cuba's revolutionary committee in New York. 

In 1890, Marti founded a movement in New York known as La Liga de Instruccion 
to act as a training school for revolutionaries and which was comprised mostly 
of black workers that lived in the city. Marti recognized most clearly that while 
the first struggle for Cuban independence of 1868 was led initially by members 
of the planter class who were mainly concerned with maintaining their property, 
the next struggle would have to be led by the masses for the benefit of the 
people. Maceo, on the other hand, was going into Cuba periodically, ostensibly 
to visit his property but more importantly to make contact with the revolutionaries 
in Cuba who were mostly black. 

By 1891 Marti reorganized his party as the Cuban Revolutionary Party 
and encouraged Ciibans in New York to contribute one-tenth of their earnings 
to liberate Cuba. Later in the same year he extended his program of revolutionary 
instructions to the tobacco workers in Tampa and continued to maintain the impetus 
for Cuban independence in the Cxiban societies in New York, Florida, and New 
Orleans. He was also able to bring together both Maximo Gomez who was then 
in Santo Domingo and Maceo who was in Costa Rica in the cause of the Cuban 
independence. This principle of uniting leaders would serve Fidel in good stead 
60 years later. Though sick periodically, Marti labored for the revolution. 
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determined that no rising would take place unless there was strong support 
and evidence that four out of the six Cuban provinces were ready for 
revolutionary activity. 

At about the end of 1894 it seemed that all was ready. In Ciiba itself 
there was great ' unrest, so scared were the planters that the homes of the 
planters were like virtual fortresses. In New York itself, plans for the 
invasion had begun. Marti • shipped 500,000 rounds of ammunition and 800 rifles 
to Florida; three fast steamers were chartered and arrangements were made to 
pick up Gomez, Maceo and other generals of the '68 War. Unfortunately, on 
January 14, 1895 the whole group of revolutionaries were caught as they prepared 
to sail to Cuba to assist in the liberation of their people. Nonetheless, 
secret orders were sent to Cuba and the revolution was slated to begin on 
the night of February 4, 1895. 

Arriving in Cuba a few months later, Marti and his comrades took up the 

struggle with renewed intensity. In April of that year, riding conspicuously 

into battle on a white horse, Marti was killed only hours before he had 

written to a friend, the Mexican Manuel Mercado. 

Everything I have done to this day, and everything 
I shall do is to that end.... to prevent in time 
the expansion of the U.S. into the Antilles and to 
prevent her from fallingo„with even greater force, 
upon our American lands. 

Marti was dead, but the war continued under the leadership of Maximo Gomez, 

Antonio Maceo and his brother Jose who led their people into battle determined 

this time, unlike during the Ten Year's War, to succeed in liberating their 

people. The war up to October had all taken place in the 
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east of the island, but on October 29, Gomez slipped over the military 

'trocha' that divided Camaguey from Santa Clara Province and began to 

ravage the western provinces, raising the people to arms and carrying 

fire and destruction in this path. By January 6, of the following year 

Gomez was near to Havana, and Arsenio Martinez de Compos, leader of the Spanish 

Forces, fearing or sensing defeat, submitted his resignation. 

By January 22, Maceo had reached Matua. Both he and Gomez were 
devastating in victory. There were now in an advantageous position and the 
Cuban people, like the Haitians, one hundred years before them, whose 
bravery and unquenchable -urge for freedom in spite of insurmountable odds, 
made even Leclerc constrained to admire them. This same urge also charac- 
terized the valor of the Cuban people. Armed only with the machetes, they 
stoutly fought for their freedom. General Miro Argentes, Maceo 'sChief of 
State describes their valor in the following manner: 

Untrained men under the command of Pedro Delgado, most of 
them equipped only with machetes, were virtually annihilated 
as they threw themselves on the solid ranks of the Spaniards. 
It is not an exaggeration to assert that of every fifty men, 
25 were killed. Some even attacked the Spaniards with bare 
fists, without even knives. Searching through the reeds by 
the Hondo River, fifteen more dead of the Cuban party were 
found and it was not immediately evident to what group they 
belonged. They did not appear to have shovildered arms, 
their clothes were intact and only tin drinking cups hung 
from their waists; a few steps ahead lay a dead Spanish 
horse, all its equipment intact. V7e reconstructed the 
climax of the tragedy. These m.en, following their daring 
chief. Lieutenant Colonel Pedro Delgado, had earned hero's 
laurels; they had thrown themselves against bayonets with 
bare hands; the clash of metal which was heard aroijnd them 
was the sovgt^ of their drinking cups landing against the 
saddlehom . 

And as Fidel Castro, himself, would comment about this spectacle, 

Maceo was deeply moved. This man so accustomed to seeing 
death in all its forms, murm\ired this praise, "I had never 
seen this — untrained and unarmed men, attacking the Spaniards 
with only a drinking cup for a weapon. And I called it an 
impedimenta! .... This is how the people fight when they want 
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to wirig^eir liberty; they throw stones at airplanes and overturn 
tanks . 

The Cuban people were now in an advantageous position. It is doubtful 

whether the Cubans began to use the American press to politicize their struggle. 

It has been claimed that the Cubans in New York assisted in this campaign 

and were in fact so successful that Willis commented, "the Cuban patriots 

seem to have been the first modem peoples fxilly to grasp the military 
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value of propaganda. What is certain, however, is that the Cuban people 

were carrying on a very bloody and successful war against Spain and by 
1898, victory was almost in their hands. 

At this point the Spanish unleashed a reign of terror on the Cuban 
people equaling that which took place earlier in Haiti about 100 years before, 
and subsequently in Jamaica in I865 after the Morant Bay Rebellion. Struggle 
was a way of life in the Caribbean and the people were able to endure and 
withstand. Maceo , like Toussaint , was lured forth by a truce and was 
assassinated by the Spanish. It was evident to all that the Spanish were 
losing, and were imable to cope with the armed struggle of the Cuban people. 
This posed an immediate threat to the Unites States' commercial interest 
in the island, and fearing the ultimate victory of the Cubans, the U.S. 
sent her battleship Maine to the island in January 1898. Quickly there- 
after, the Maine exploded in the Havana Harbor, with the loss of 260 lives. 
The U.S. immediately demanded restitution which Spain refused to give. 
After three months of fighting and diplomatic maneuvering, "Spain sued for 
peace, preferring annexation of Cuba by the United States in order to 
guarantee Spanish life and property and Cuba's external depts to Spain. 
This time the U.S. refused. However, the Treaty of Paris signed on December 
.10, 1898, provided for the end of Spanish sovereignty over Cuba; Puerto 
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Rico vas annexed immediately and a U.S. military government vas established 
in Cuba. The Piatt Amendment of 1901 gave U.S. complete control of all of 
Cuban affairs, which in the ultimate analysis, was what Castro was fighting 
against in 1958. A struggle was lost, but once more the people of the 
Caribbean were being forged into yet stauncher revolutionaries as they were 
at all times; in the crucible of struggle. 



VI 



By the time the Spanish-American War had ended, the U.S. was definitely 
in an expansionist mood and the Caribbean was destined to be her Mediterranean. 
The twentieth century then marked the triumph of Manifest Desting and U.S. 

dollar diplomacy in the Caribbean and \iltimately "the emergence of the 

93 
U.S. as world imperialist power," with its occupation of Cuba (1906-I909), 

Haiti (1915-193^), the Dominican Republic (1916-192U), its purchase of the 
Virgin Islands in 1917 and the acquisition of its Canal on the isthmus of 
Panama after provoking a war between Panama and Columbia. During World 
War II, the U.S. continued her penetration of the Caribbean with the establish- 
ment of military bases in most of the British Caribbean and her hegemony in 
the Caribbean was complete. 

The U.S. had decided to take over where the other Eiiropean colonist 
powers had left off and her history of exploitation of these countries is no 
less abominable than that of her predecessors. Major-General Smedley D. 
Butler, who -undoubtedly was in a position to know the degree of this abomin- 
ation commented thus in 1935: 

I spent thirty-three years and four months in active service as 
a member of our country's most agile military force - the Marine 
Corps. I served in all commissioned ranks from a second lieu- 
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tenant to major-general. And during that period I spent most of 
my time being a high-class muscle man for Big Business, for Wall 
Street, and for the bankers. In short, I was a racketeer for 
capitalism . . . Thus, I helped make Mexico and especially Tampico 
safe for American Oil interest in I91I1. I helped make Haiti and 
Cuba a decent place for the National City bank boys to collect 
revenues in ... I helped purify Nicaragua for the international 
banking house of Brown Brothers in 1909-1912. I brought light 
to the Dominican Republic for American sugar interests in 19l6. 
I helped make Honduras "right" for American fruit companies in 
1903 . . . During those years I had, as the boys in the back 
room would say, a swell racket. I was rewarded with honors, 
medals, promotion. Looking back on it, I feel I might have 
given Al Capone a few hints. The best he_ could do was to 
operate his racket in^three city districts. We Marines operated 
on three continents . 

After Haiti had won her independence in I80I+, she was virtually cut off 
from all intercourse with the world for the next sixty years or so. In I806, 
the U.S. Congress passed an act in Congress prohibiting trade with Haiti; 
during the war of l8l2 the superiority of the British Navy again prevented 
the U.S. from trading vri. th Haiti; and the "double indemnity" loan of 150 
million francs in I825 added a heavy biirden on Haiti's resources. In fact, 
Haiti had retrogressed from the point where her exports amounted to 11 million 
pounds in 1793 while in I863 it was only 2.5 million pounds. Haiti was also 
ostracized from the international community by not being accorded official 
recognition by member nations; for while France was the first to recognize 
Haiti in 1825, the U.S. didn't recognize her until I862, fearing, that 
recognition may have had an adverse affect on her sl8.ves. Even the Latin 
American liberator, Bolivar, who was aided by Haitian President Petion on 
at least two occassions which enabled him "to renew the struggle that won 
independence for Venezuela, Columbia, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, not only 
refused to recognize the independence of Haiti; he also did not invite it 
(Haiti) to the Congress of Panama which met in I826." 

From 1870, when Bismarck sent two warships to Haiti demanding the in- 
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demnity of 3,000 pounds, up to World War I, "Haiti was dominated By France, 

96 
Germany and the United States." And in the process, Haiti became a country 

of poverty, overpopulation, and illiteracy. Added to all these problems was 

the inability of the political leaders, given their historical situation, to 

come to grips with the problems of the island. The country up to the end of 

the century was replete with political chaos and by 190U "the last vestiges 

of a more or less stable government in Haiti had disappeared." But while 

it is simple , to place the blame in the hands of the political leaders , it 

is not adequate in itself, for there was a host of reasons that precipitated 

the violence that characterized the politics of Haiti in the first year of 

independence. From its independence, the island began under difficult 

conditions: 

. . . the great plantations and sugar cane industry were 
ruined. Likewise destroyed was the underlying technology, 
together with great infrastructural accomplisments imposed 
by French colonialism that had made possible the high 
production of the erstwhile " Pearl of the Antilles ", San 
Dominique . " 

One of the first and most important innovations for Haiti was the ini- 
tiation of massive agrarian reform which was begun by President Petion, and 
described as "the first large scale distribution of land in the western 
hemisphere." Made under the pressure of the slaves, it highlighted the 
continuing tendency of the peasantry for land reform which incidentally 
became the first major reform of Fidel Castro in Cuba. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to suggest, as Logan does, that "this noble experiment which was 

continued by Boyer and a few other presidents actually contributed in the 

99 
long run to the worsening of Haiti's agrarian problems."' Haiti's agrarian 

problems worsened, first because of the opposition of the former freed men 

to the agrarian program, and secondly because "under the Agrarian Code of 
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Jean Boyer, modeled on the Code Napoleon . . . a majority of the peasantry 
labored as serfs on the great plantations." The basic problem of Haiti 
was not caused by the peasantry or agrarian reform. It vas caused by the 
constant struggle for pover by the land-holding classes and the pre- 
dominance of caudilismo ; in which "popular sovereignty, suffrage, and con- 
stitutions represented unreal affirmations in these societies which were 

characterized by the predominance of direct, personal bonds between the 

101 
oligarchy and the mass of the people." This led to a unique situation 

in which these small groups of local chieftains and local military chiefs 

dominated local regions, commanding the loyalty of the local populace and 

constituting, as they were, resistance to the national government. When, 

therefore, one loceuL group felt dissatisfied with the national government, 

it simply marched into the capital and, if strong enough, simply took over 

the government. Where it wasn't strong enough to do this, it simply created 

enough conflicts to keep the government in a sufficient state of political 

instability. Given such a situation, it is only obvious that this would 

create a climate rife for violence. 

It is against this background that the U.S. penetration of the island 

began. "From 187U the U.S. was interested in Cuba because of her strategic 

importance and with the construction of the Panama Canal, strong pressure 

was exerted on Haiti to the transfer of Mole Saint Nicholas as a coaling 

,,102 
and naval station to the U.S. • At the turn of the centiiry, U.S. virtually 

controlled, through the auspices of the National City Bank of New York, 

all the fiscal activities of Haiti. At the end of 191^, with the fuj-ther 

instability of the Haitian government and fearing the avowed intention of 

the U.S. "to do in Haiti what we are doing in Santo Domingo" the Haitian 
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government "asked for the assistance "by the United States in obtaining a 
loan to consolidate Haiti's debt and to reform the monetary system; the 
appointments of an arbitrary commission to settle differences between Haiti 

and the United States; (and) the good offices of the United States in seciiring 

103 
a modification of the contract between Haiti and the bank." But the U.S. 

determined to secure Haiti by any means, landed in the island, disarmed the 

peasants, seized $500,000 in gold reserves and sent it back to New York. 

The sentiments of the Haitian people were neither considered nor accepted. 

Because of the imperialist penetration of Haiti there were two important 
results: "the establishment of plantation economy and the subjugation of 
the political apparatus to the sole and exclusive benefit of American mono- 
polies, particularly the First National City Bank." 

As we have seen earlier in the British colonies and later in Cuba, the 

latafundia was always established at the expense and to the detriment of the 

peasantry. In the other Caribbean territories, the expansion of a plantation 

economy led to increased brutality and violence against the peasantry and 

Haiti, was no exception. As Suzy Caster shows: 

. . . efforts to impose a plajitation economy were carried out 
with excessive violence in both coyatries, to the detri- 
ment of the small peasant holders. 

In Haiti, American companies were granted over 100,000 hectares of land while 

over 50,000 peasants were driven from the land. The same thing, of course. 

was occurring in the Domincan Republic. Given this dispossession and 

accompanying violence, the peasantry took to armed resistance against this 

military conquest and this resulted in the emergence of the' coc o revolts; 

peasants fighting with all their might to remove the forces of oppression 

that had come to dominate their lives. This violence only aggravated the 
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political chaos of the earlier period. Prior to this, we had seen the violence 
that resulted from caudillismo , a peculiar combination of a feudal system and 
a democratic ideology of the nineteenth century. In system the real power lay 
not with the central government but with the local chieftains. This accounted 
for the inniunerable presidents and coups that graced the Haitian stage. But 
in the revolts of the coco the masses of the people were resisting foreign 
intervention and the resultant plantation economy that ensued. The coco 
revolts were put down in 1922, thanks to the initial disarming of the peasants 
that the United States Army undertook when it first invaded the coimtry, but 
the indefatigable resistance of the Caribbean people continued. 

Perhaps one of the most salutary effects of all the ostracism imposed upon 
Haiti was that the African culture remained intact. Some have sought to see 
the hostility imposed against Haiti , not only as sanctions that had to be 

raised against these slave upstarts, but as a device against cultural sub- 
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version of the hemisphere. The results, nonetheless, were the unification 

of the people, the use of ctilture as a new weapon against imperialism, and 
the impetus for the further cultural awakening that would have its implica- 
tions and ramifications for the Harlem Renaissance, Negritude and the ultimate 
explosion of a whole new dimension of renewed resistance of black people in 
the New World. 

The Caribbean region, therefore, entered the twentieth century as a 
society in great poverty, stubbornly resisting enslavement and striving towards 
liberation. Given the ever-growing sophistication of weaponry against then, 
and the growing concentration of economic power in the heads of the colonizing 
powers, be it at an individual or collective level, the peasantry added 
another weapon to their repertoire of resistance, this time at the economic 
level. There is, therefore, among the masses, a great sense of class con- 
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sciousness, a greater intensification and understanding of the vertical 

demarcation of the oppressed and the oppressors, and a coming together of 

these classes under the ambit of some sort of ideological framework. At 

first it is rather unsophisticated, merely to respond to an impulse, as it 

were, hut gaining greater clarity as they go along and culminating in Fidel 

Castro's Marxist-Lenin state. 

It is , no douht , against this background that one could begin to under- 

stajid the spate of strike-t\irn-into-riot that one finds throughout the 

Caribbean in the twentieth century. These begin in Guyana in 1905 and 1921+, 

Cuba 1912, Trinidad 1919, and their greater intensification throughout the 

Caribbean from 1935-19^0. Gordon Lewis comments about these strike-turn-into- 

riots in the following manner: 

. . . the underlying cause lay in the nature of the colonial 
economy itself . . . the disturbances represented no longer a 
blind protest against a worsening of conditions but a positive 
demand for the creation of new conditions that wovild render 
possible a better way of life; and, further, as the 1937 Com- 
mission that reported more particularly on the Trinidad explo- 
sion noted, the demand had been made possible, in part, by the 
recent formation of a Trinidad working class opinion increas- 
ingly affected by the Great War experience of West Indian 
soldiers, industrial unrest in the United St^+^s and the spread 
of elementary education in the West Indies. 

Lewis was speaking particularly of the British Caribbean case, his analogy 

held well for the entire Caribbean. 

In Jamaica, as we have seen the revolutionary impulses of the masses 

were always at work. The roots of the riots of 1938 were the culmination of 

a process which began with Cudjoe and continued with the Baptist War that 

gave the final impetus to emancipation, and continued with the Morant Bay 

Rebellion which feave way to Garveyism of the twentieth century and finally 

culminated in the riots of 1938 which marked the "formal flowering of an 

already veil established way for the masses of the population," not only 

in Jamaica, but in the Caribbean as well.*See next page. 
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VII 



The development of a working class consciousness in the Caribbean in the 

twentieth century and the use of the strike as yet another means of resistance, 

while it took on greater intensity and much more wide-spread use in the 

twentieth century had its origins in slavery itself. During the I83I slave 

rebellion in' Jamaica, the slaves struck as a means of supporting those who 

had risen for their freedom and to use it for demanding freedom themselves. 

As Mary Reckford reports: 

Strike action was effectively organized in some areas. In Tre- 
lawney, for example, the slaves on Carlton estate "sat down" 
firmly after Christmas. The Presbyterian missionary. Reverend 
Waddell, went to the estate to persuade them they were not yet 
free, but thev-Q^cused him of being paid by the magistrates to 
deceive them. 

The strike failed because it wasn't organized on a widespread basis and the 



* Incidentally, this chronicled history of Caribbean revolutionary resistance 
to enslavement shoiild put to rest such Crusian statements like "West Indians 
are never so 'revolutionary' as when they are away from the Islands," or 
"West Indians are essentially conservatives fashioned in the British mold. 
Thus, it has been observed that West Indian racialism and militance, especially 
in the U.S. had been an outlet for a lack of 'revolutionary' elbow room in 
the black West Indies [is there a white West Indies?] where slow reform rather 
than radical social change had been the tradition. The Garvey movement was 
a prime example. Due to the apathy in Jamaica, Garvey could not initiate his 
movement in the West Indies \intil it had been established in New York." 
(See Harold Cruse, Crisis of the Negro Intellectual , pages kf & 119 respectively.) 
Also it should be remembered that apart from this historical tradition of 
resistance, Garvey faced in Jamaica the same obstacles that he faced in the 
U.S., i.e. resistance from black middle-class elements and the relentless per- 
secution by governmental authorities. That he was m.ore successful in America 
only testifies to the sympathy than a more racially conscious society, just out 
of a war that was expected to bring greater equality and then to be equally 
deceived by that promise (the riots of 1919 in a few large American cities 
testify to this); a generally expansionist economy that could momentarily 
tolerate a Garvey and an urban mass just free from an agrarian way of life and 
dissatisfied and disappointed with its new life, all presented the perfect 
psychological moment for a Garvey, and hence his success. It is only natural 
that after a world wide success of Garvey that he should become more accepted 
at home. It is even questionable whether he received or became more acceptable 
at home after returning from the U.S. for he went to England quickly after. 
At any rate it wasn't the apathy of the masses, and as to conservatism and 
waiting until one arrives in the U.S. to be a revolutionary , it only reflects 
Mr- Cruse' s ignorance of Caribbean history. 
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government used murder to intimidate the slaves. 

On a Georgia estate, Trelawny, where the slaves put up a determined 
and well-disciplined opposition, the negro village was subjected 
to a daybreak attack by the militia using a field-piece; when 
they still refused to move, they were.dragged out, one-by-one, 
and one man was shot as an example. 

The slaves then had begun to use the strike as a means of resistance against 
the colonizer. However, in the twentieth century we see the greater intensifi- 
cation of strikes throughout the Caribbean and the emergence of a powerful 
working class movement. The earliest strikes in the twentieth century took 
place in Guyana in 1905 . Bill Reviere describes this confrontation in the 
following manner: 

The 1905 confrontation was occasioned by a strike of workers 
on the Sandback- Parker wharfs in Georgetown. Beginning on 29 
November , the strike obtained support from fellow workers on 
neighboring wharfs, in city bakeries, on the tramways and on a 
number of sugar estates in the outlying areas, and derived tre- 
mendous sustenance from the army of unemployed marching in 
thousands throughout the length and breadth of Georgetown. Al- 
though negotiations between a representative of the employers 
and a delegation of strikers went imder way on 30 November, a 
general return to work did not occur \mtil six days later. This 
was prompted in no small measure by, firstly, the landing three 
days earlier of armed blue- jacketed marines from H.M.S. Sappho 
and cruise ship Diamond and, secondly, news of an impending 
arrival of strike-breakers from the island of Barbados; the 
Barbadians in fact arrived on 7 December. 

The turning point in what, in the initial stages, was officially 
regarded as a "not disorderly" affair was an unprovoked shooting 
by white police officers of four labourers, one of whom died from 
his wounds on Rulmvelt estate on the outskirts of Georgetown. The 
victims were placed in a cart and pushed through the city enroUte 
to the hospital. The sight of innocently-shed blood sent three- 
quarters of Georgetown it has been estimated, "stark raving mad." 
The masses, frequently shouting slogans such as "Blood for blood" 
and "A life for a life," looted business premises, assaulted 'res- 
pected' citizens, damaged a telephone exchange, raided residential 
places, stoned the Government Buildings in search of the Inspector- 
General of Police and battled in the streets for an entire after- 
noon with his subordinates. The scale of the disturbance neces- 
sitated the declaration of a state of emergency in Georgetown 
and adjacent areas extending high up on the East and West banks 
of the Demerara River, and the reading of the Riot Act on a 
number of occasions. The toll read 58 policemen injured of whom 
one died and four were hospitalized; 1 lieutenant in the Salvation 
Army fatally killed by a bullet lodged in the head; on the other 
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side, by 3PM on the 2nd of November, 8 had been killed and 20 
seriously injured. Subsequently, more than 35 civilians were 
brought to trial on charges involving disorderly conduct, throw- 
ing stones, assaulting police and carrying dangerous weapons. 
Interestingly enough, the militia unlike their police counter- 
parts continued a tradition that was in evidence as early as the 
l860's by remaining loyal to th e peop l e. Not o n ly did large 
numbers of them reject a call to p:,o into actio n agai nst the 
people, they even joined the rioteers, jeered at their colleagues 
who expressed reluctance to follow their lead, and were "even 
bold enough to propose to the police that they should put down 
their rifles and throw in th«-i->= lot with the riotee rs. Forty- 
six were committed to trial . ^•^•^*# (Italics, mine) 

l-Jhile the Sandback-Parker confrontation indicated a degree of awareness in 

terms of the use of the withholding of one's labor as a form of resistance, 

their inability to organize as fully as they might have or develop some form 

of wage-bargaining machinery proved detrimental to the workers. In fact, at 

the initial stages of the negotiations the workers were represented by a 

"spokesman" rather than by their own representative. 

That the masses of the people vmderstood the use of the strike as another 

decisive tactic of resistance, and their growing class consciousness had very 

important amplifications for the Caribbean and the other massive strike-turn- 

into-riots that would follow in Guyana in 1921+ . The confrontation of 192U 

demonstrated a much more effective level of leadership and a greater sense of 

cohesion on the part of the workers. This time around, they were determined 

to demonstrate, perhaps unconsciously, their "greater consciousness as a class 

sharing interests in direct conflict with the plajitation and mercantile capi- 

112 . . . . 

talists," and the strength of their interacial solidarity, a situation 

that would repeat itself in the Trinidad experience in 1937- The effectiveness 

of this new solidarity proved much more effective than in the events of 1905. 

Riviere describes the 192U confrontation in the following manner: 



*In citation (HI andllB ) I have made a few spelling and grammatical 
corrections that were obvious in the monograph. (S.R.C.) 

#See Note Number 1. 
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"On April 1, waterfront workers in Georgetown walked off their 
jobs in protest against refusal of management to concede a 
daily wage increase of 25 per cent for 'men' and HS per cent 
for 'boys', and overtime flat rate of 75 cents per hour. The 
increasing cost of living, the workers claimed, was "out of 
all proportion to their present scale of wages." A leaflet 
advertising a procession of protest organized by the Guiana 
Labour Union explained: "Workers! Workers! Workers! Conditions 
in life are getting harder each day. Don't you feel them? 
Prices of foodstuffs and other necessities of life are in- 
creased over and above the present rate of wages paid. Have 
conditions bettered by getting a Trade Board formed so as to 
maintain the standard of wages and adjust saiae according to 
the prevailing condition in the labour market? Whether you are 
from town or country, you suffer the same. If you want BETTER 
WAGES and better means of Living, JOIN THE BIG DEMONSTRATION . . . 
March on! All Hearts Resolved on Liberty or Death . . • Remember 
'An Injury To One Is An Injury To All' . . . We'll demonstrate for 
Days, until we get what we want ..." The procession, escorted 
by police who had taken "fully adequate" precautions, maintained 
an atmosphere of calm until it was reinforced by an "unexpected 
congregation" of thousands of unemployed, classified as "loafers" 
and "hooligans" by defenders of the status quo. Georgetown was 
then literally under seige. Business premises, hotels, and 
private houses were entered and employees persuaded, by force 
if necessary, to abandon work. Then strategic services were 
brought under attack. The railway Station grotmds were taken 
over, the Water Works closed and the Electric Power Station 
temporarily captured in an attempt probably to forestall the 
accustomed summoning of outside military assistance. In re- 
sponse to this, the Government called up to the militia, readied 
the police, advised the closure of liquor shops, prohibited as- 
semblies in Georgetown and, on regaining the Power Station, re- 
quested dispatch of a warship from Britain and an armed force of 
100-150 men from Trinidad. 

The Indian labour force in areas mobilized by the East Indian 
Association provided support action. On the following day they 
stopped work on a number of estates and collected at various 
points on the East Bank poised for an assault on GeorgetoT-m. 
Attempts by village law enforcement officers to contain their 
aggression proved fruitless; the posting of a Proclamation 
calling for a restoration of order and its repeated explanation 
in both English and Hindi were also in vain. On 3 April, the day 
after, a 6,000-7,000 army of Indians defied an order prohibiting 
assemblies throughout the whole colony, and set out on the road 
to Georgetown to link up with the African masses. Governor Thompson 
assessed, in terms of logistics, the potential of a successful pene- 
tration: "The authority of Government and its officers and their 
power to control the situation would, in my opinion, have been so 
impaired, and the numbers and capacity for mischief of the rioters . 
so increased, that the entire city might have been in the gravest 
danger of being given over to wholesale rioting accompanied, as was 
the case in 1905, by general attacks on the Europeans, pillage, and 
probably by incrediarism." To avert this probability, the police 
opened fire. Eleven Indians and one African were killed, 8 instantly ,^, 
and k in the hospital; 19 Indians and 2 Africans were seriously wounded. 
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The 1905 and the 192^1 confrontations in Guyana; the 1919 confrontation 
in Trinidad; the demonstration and strikes that culminated in the Negro re- 
volt in Cuba in 1912 all demonstrated the growing awareness of class conscious- 
ness in the Caribbean and resulted in the greater intensification of workers 
resistance in the Caribbean from 1935 to 1938 in the British Caribbean. In 
1935 there were the sugar strikes in St. Kitts and Guyana; the coal strike 
in St. Lucia and a strike protesting customs duties in St. Vincent; in 1936 
there was a general strike of waterfront workers in Guyana; in 1937, there was 
the famous general strike that tied up the entire island of Trinidad with 
Barbados workers striking in sympathy with the Trinidad workers, and siigar 
strikes again in Guyana and St. Lucia and spreading this time to Jamaica; 
in 1938 there was further unrest in Jamaica and Guyana. It is this growing 
consciousness, this preoccupation with resistance that would lead to universal 
ad\ilt suffrage in the British Caribbean between 19^4 and 195'tj that would 
set the stage for Jagan's movement in Guyana in 1953 and ultimately to the 
Castro revolution of 1958. 

Of the strikes-tumed-into-riots that paralyzed Caribbean society in 
the latter part of 1935-1939, the Trinidad strike of 1937, saw the industrial 
workers taking the lead in confronting the social order-* Led by Uriah "Buzz" 
Butler, dubbed the "chief servant of the people," the oil field workers in 
Trinidad struck for higher wages in June 1937- When the government tried 
to arrest Butler while he was addressing a meeting of the workers, one 
policeman was killed and one burned to death. Later in the day another sub- 
inspector was killed when the police were fired upon by some of the workers. 
Resistance to exploitation gripped the country and like a flame the strike 
spread all over the island. C.L.R. James, writing a year later, gave this 



*See Note Number 2 
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report : 

Thenceforth, the strike spread. Destruction of property may have 
been the work of certain hooligan elements, as the official report 
states, but the strike vas complete in Port of Spain, the capital, 
a town of 80,000 inhabitants, which is at the opposite end of 
the island, some forty miles away from the scene of the first out- 
break. This, the most outstanding feature of the dist\irbances 
is referred to parenthetically in the official report as follows: 
'The same morning Port of Spain, where work at all the industrial 
establishments had ceased . . .' the Indian agricultural labourers, 
who might appear to have little in common with the black proletariat 
no sooner saw these blacks in militant action than they too followed 
them and ^Peg^n to strike. In many parts of the island stoppage was 
complete . 

Where in the 1919 riots armed British troops were landed on the ialsnd, 
given the solidarity of the people in 1937 the British cruisers could only 
remain outside in the harbor to intimidate the people and negotiations were 
worked out with the employers. 

Resistance then was complete as the masses of workers used their new-found 
power of the strike and interracial solidarity to raise the level of resis- 
tance to yet another dimension. Concomittent with this, there was the further 
politization of the people and the renewed capacity for struggle. At this 
point also, ideology, d.ncompletely \inderstood in some cases, was being injected 
into the struggle. Here was the attempt to analyze society within the con- 
text of class. James saw for example that, 

. . .trade unions are being formed all over the island, and 
the advanced workers are clamoring for revolutionary literature of 
all sorts, by Marx and Engels and other writers on Communism. . . 
The government is now seeking to pass a drastic bill imposing 
heavy penalities for the mere possession of radical far-less 
revolutionary literature. 

This, of course, was standard practice. It was done in Cuba, and it would be 

done in Gioyana a few years later- James continued, however that "these workers 

almost at a single bo\md paced themselves in the forefront of the international 

working class movement." This was, perhaps, exaggerated praise, for Trinidad 
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up to this moment has not adopted a Marxist line as its stated goal, but 
James was correct in perceiving that something new was happening in the 
Caribbean and the workers were certainly at the forefront of chartering this 
new direction. It is not strange, therefore, that as early as 1932, Hurbert 
Nathaniel Crichlow, the "Father of trade unionism in the British Caribbean" 

visited the Soviet Union and on his return recognized that "from the cradle 
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to the grave, from the time you born 'til you dead, politics with you." 

He had also perceived the socialist path as the new direction for the 

Caribbean. 

In 1935, the Cuban Communist Party was perhaps the most conspicuous and. 

developed communist party in the Caribbean. Its leader. Bias Roca, the 

secretary-general attended a meeting in Moscow of all the Latin American 

Communist parties. The party, however, by 1939 proved to be a strong ally 

of Batista and by then had renounced or repudiated all of its Marxist position 

on imperialism and class struggle. Suffice it to say, however, that the Cuban 

Constitution of 19^0 included many advanced social legislations, "influenced", 
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as it were, by the socialist currents of our time. 

In Haiti, the communist party was organized by the poet Jacques Roumains 

and Max Roumains in 1930; in Jamaica, following the pioneering agreement of 

Norman Manley with the United Fruit Company in 1937. he formed his People's 

National Party, calling it socialist and proceeding along that direction; and 

in St. Vincent the leader of the 1935 riots in that country kept a picture of 

Stalin in his druggist shop until the day he died. It is not to be argued 

that these countries entirely understood Marxist or Communist doctrines, 

followed them fully, or that the masses embraced this new ideology totally. 

What is suggested , however, is that this was indicative of a new kind of 

class awareness that was gripping the Caribbean and a perception of resistance 
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in yet another manifestation. It vas also indicative of the new direction 
that the Caribbean vas about to take and which culminated in the Castro rev- 
olution of 1959 and the Castle Bruce experience of 19'jh. 

Resistance continued in the Caribbean. Guyana was the next significant 
phase. Like, other Caribbean territories, Guyana was shaped by the same forces 
of colonialism; slavery and a plantation economy where the sugar mono-culture 
prevailed. Beginning with the Kofi revolt, she had her share of revolutions 
as have all the other Caribbean territories. The island changed hands among 
the Dutch, the British and the French but came ultimately into British hands 
in 1803. Up until today, a number of Dutch features still remain in the 
island. Like Trinidad, particularly, Guyana poptilation has a large influx 
of East Indian indentured laborers who were brought to the coimtry to keep 
wages low. This practice virtually imposed economic slavery on the newly 
enfranchised slaves. 

Unlike the other Caribbean territories, however, there were two pertinent 
points that differentiate the growth of Guyana (and incidentally account for 
the brutal repression against Jagan from 1953 until he was ousted in 196^1 ) 
from that of the other Caribbean territories. The first was the destruction 
of the vigorous peasantry that grew up in the other territories, and the 
second, was the forceful repression and intimidation of the labor \inion move- 
ment in the country. 

With regard to the first point quickly after emancipation one saw the 

growth of a vigorous peasantry in the Guyana. Jagan describes it this way: 

With the abolition of slavery in 183*+ and of apprenticeship 
in 1838, the emancipated Negroes were no longer willing to 
stay on the plajitation. Some migrated to the city, others 
sought refuge on land adjoining the plantations. Only four 
years later, over twenty thousand ex-slaves were residing in 
their own houses in villages. With money saved from wages earned 
during apprenticeship, they had purchased several abandoned 
sugar estates. They paid 25 » 000 guilders (a guilder was worth 
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ls 5d in the iSitO's) for Ithaca; 25,000 for Victoria; 125,000 
guilders for Buxton; and 200,000 guilders for Friendship. These 
plantations vere divided into lots and given to shareholders. 
In Demerara alone, lU,127 persons occupied 2,9^3 lots. By I85I, 
the Negroes throughout the colony had erected 11,152 houses, and 
the property owned by them was worth nearly one million pounds 
sterling. Of the 60, 000-odd Negroes and Mulattoes then in the 
colony, about two-thirds had migrated to the villages. This was 
a great achievement on the part of the Afro -Guyanese. They oot 
only sacrificed and saved, but worked cooperatively and icig 
tiated the establishment of a system of local government. " 

Like all of the other territories the ex-slaves refused to work on the plant- 
ations when they could enjoy the kind of prosperity they enjoyed cultivating 
their own crops of casava, tanias, eddoes and working part-tim,e on the plant- 
ations whenever they wanted. The blacks refused to work for the small wages 
that the plantations offered. Therefore, in order to depress the wages by 
creating a large workforce, the English brought in the East Indiajis ("strike- 
breakers" as Jagan calls them) to work under conditions that could only be 
described as "legal slavery." The Negroes now had to depend entirely on 
their little plots for their livelihood. But by this time, however, the 
Portugese had begun to monopolize the retail trades because they were able 
to import inexpensive foodstuffs and drive down the price of the peasantry 
produce tremendously. Thus began the decline and the ultimate destruction 
of the Guyanese peasantry. In the resulting riots of 1856 and I889, the 
Portugese were to feel the full wrath of the Negroes who began to suffer 
increasingly from this monopoly and favoritism shown to this special interest 
group. Caught then by "cheap immigrant labor" and cheap imported food, the 
once-prosperous peasants were eventually crushed by the large estate 

companies and relegated to living in "private compounds in which the worker 
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was dependent for almost all of his needs on management." ' It is this 

intense corporate structure that had such ominous implications for Guyanese 

life. It is Jagan again who gives us a very good description of that world. 
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The plantation was indeed a world of its own. Or rather it was 
two worlds-the world of exploiters and the world of the exploited; 
the world of the whites and the world of the non-whites, one was the 
world of managers and the European staff in their special mansions; 
the other a world of laborers in their logies in the higgeryard' 
and the 'bound-coolie-yard'. The mansions were electrically lit; 
the logies had kerosene lamps. It was not unusual to hear it said 
that mules were better treated than human beings, for stables had 
electric light . . . Between these white and non-white worlds there were 
distances-social (inhabitamts of these two worlds did not associate) 
and physical (the mansions were out of boimds). There was also 
a psychological distance. I recall vividly my great cioriosity 
about the manager's mansion. I wanted to know what was going on 
inside. The opportunity came at Christmas time. I must have been 
about eight or nine years old. I joined the Creole gang and went 
to share in the largesse of the manager. The manager's ifife, Mrs. 
Gibson, stood at the window of the top floor of this imposing mansion. 
She threw coins down to us and enjoyed seeing the wild scramble 
for the pennies. This is the way our manager's wife offered giXt^ 
to workers' children at Christmas time on a sugar plantation." 

With regard to the second point, the strength of this massive concentration 
of economic power was used on a gigantic scale to intimidate and to frustrate 
all of the efforts at formation of the labor \mion movement. For while the 
other Caribbean territories were experiencing the vigorous growth of the 
labor union movement in the thirties, there was still in Guyana, " a primi- 
tive class struggle in company estates where trade union activity was 
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virtually forbidden." Two years later in 193T when the Moine Commission 

began investigations in Gijyana about the previous strikes, the workers were 

even afraid to come forward to testify about the repressive conditions of the 

plantation, particularly, and in the country as a whole. Furthermore, the 

class that controlled the economic life of the country also controlled the 

political life as well. Herein, lay the seeds of the G\iyanese resistance 

which led to armed intervention into their country once this resistance meant 

the liberation and an end to exploitation. 

There was to be sure yet another consequence of these two conditions. 

In Haiti, power resided more at the local level, in the hands of the local 

governors and to military chieftains than it did at the national level. 
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Because of this, the local governors and military chieftains would march 
their followers into the capital, overthrow the niling clique in power, 
and remain in power until they in tiom were overthrown. In Guyana an 
opposite phenomenon prevailed in which power lay in the hands of one central 
enterprise (Bookers). This enterprise was an outgrowth of the plantation 
system, controlled the entire fabric of national life, employed about 
eighty per cent of the population, and was the de facto government of the 
country. It is, therefore, no coincidence that Guyana and Haiti are not 
only the two poorest countries in the Caribbean, but are among the poorest 
coTontries in the world. Any political leader concerned with the problems 
of his people would have to come to grips with this colonial anachronism, 
jagan did, and set the stage for the onslaught of both the U.S. and Britain 
in suppressing the legitimate aspirations of the Caribbean peoples. 

In 1953, Guyana gained universal suffrage, and Cheddi Jagan who was 
fighting a lonesome battle for his people since he entered the Legislative 
Council in 19^7> together with the assistance of L.F. Bumham, were able 
to bring the masses of the people together under the People's Progressive 
Party (P. P. P.); a party united in its social ideology. The P. P. P. won the 
first election. Jagan, a self-proclaimed Marxist, had a very simple program; 

it was aimed at destroying the "economic-political alliance that dominated 
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that country" and freeing the resources of the country, from the hands of 

Bookers (who had monopolized it for the few,) for the benefit of all the people. 

133 days after Jagan was democratically elected -under a socialist plat- 
form a general strike ensued in the country. The British claiming that Jagan 's 
cabinet was comm\inist, moved combat-ready troops into the country, suspended 
its constitution, deposed the elected government of the people (legal coup) 
and momentarily arrested the forward progress of all Caribbean peoples. 
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What was Jagan's crime? Cilven the history of intimidation against the 
workers and the labor union government, Jagan simply introduced a Labor Rela- 
tions Bill that would have resulted in the ousting of company-unions that had 
grown in Guyana, and, thereby, allowed better working conditions and higher 
wages for the workers. But the planter and business classes woiild have none 
of it and, in collusion with Britain and the U.S., had him removed by force. 

Jagan stated, categorically, that the "main cause . . . for the suspension of 

12it 
the Constitution was the pressure of the United States of America." Citing 

the strategic importance of Guyana's bauxite deposits (the second largest in the 

Western hemisphere at the time), the hysteria created by the U.S. Press when 

he was elected, and the fear of a "coramvinist" take-over of the coimtry, the 

U.S. pressured Britain to overthrow Jagan. 

The massive firnds provided by the American Trade Unions in 19^2-63 to 
cripple the Jagan government after its third electoral victory, and President 
Kennedy's active campaign in pursuading the then British Prime Minister, 
Mr- Harold McMillian, from granting independence to G\:iyana all seem to confirm 
Jagan's charge. The British armed forces remained in the country for four 
years (1953-1957), while a number of brilliant citizens of the country, like 
so many Cuban citizens, were imprisoned and brutalized because they chose to 
resist those who would take their freedom from them. 

While Jagan was busy fighting British colonialism, Fidel Castro was 
busy fighting the repressive government of Colonel Batista. While Jagan wou-\d 
be declaring himself a Marxist-Leninist, Fidel would be invoking the memory 
of and quoting Marti, Maceo, Ijocke, Rousseau, Milton, Thomas Aquinas, Martin 
Luther and a host of other thinkers, to support his legitimate resistance 
against what he considered one of the most tyrannous powers that ever governed 

the Caribbean, and which was supported by one of the most repressive governments 
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of the time, the U.S.A. 
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When Cuba won her independence on December 10, 1898, the United States 
military government refused to recognize the Cuban National Assembly. The 
Cuban war hero of the I868 War of Yara and the l895 War of Independence, General 
Maximo Gomez, resigned in protest against the American action. But the 
struggle for full independence continued. The Negro masses rose up in 1912 
against a law that prevented formation of any movement made up of people of 
the same color. The leader, Evaristo Estan, was killed and the other leader, 
Pedro Ivonet, was murdered in prison; in 1933, following a general strike that 
crippled the country, the tyrant. Machado, popularly termed "the Butcher" was 
forced to leave the country and the weak and ineffective Mauel de Cespedes, 
was made the head of the government by the United States of America. The 
United States sponsored government of de Cespedes did not last very long, 
however, for a month after his coming to power, a Sergeant's War, out of 
which the dictator Fulgencio Batista emerged, caused the government to fall and 
a revolutionary government under Antonio Guiteras came into power. Three 
months later. Colonel Batista overthrew the government and became the head 
of the Cuban government. 

The advent of Batista into Cuban politics, together with the previous 

administration of Machado, ushered into Cuba and existence of "nightmares 
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of repression, assassination, gangsterism, bribery and corruption. 

In fact, so corrupt was Batista that when he was defeated in 19^^, he was 
able to retire to Miami with close to ^h million. American interest, mean- 
while, was growing substantially in the island. In I896, ten per cent of 
Cuban sugar was produced by American owned companies, but by 1926 sixty three 
per cent was produced by American owned mills. By 19^1 America's total 
investment in Cuban sugar came up to a total of $733 million. Indeed, Cuba 
became one of the best investments for Americans as the record shows: 
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American participation exceeded 90 per cent in the telephone and 
electric services, about 50 ner cent in puhlic service railways 
and rouf^hly HO per cent in raw sugar production. The Cuban 
branches of United States banks (were) entrusted with almost 
one fourth of all bank deposits. Cuba ranked third in Latin 
America in the value of United States d^^ect investments in 1953, 
outranked only be Venezuela and Brazil. 

Hence, by the end of 1950 Cuba was precisely in the situation that all 
the other countries in the Caribbean had gone through and was essentially the 
same kind of gigantic plantation economy, that all the other countries had 
become. It also had all the resulting poverty that Jamaica, Haiti, Guyana 
and all the other islands were faced with. As in the case of all these 
countries, the U.S. was fully in control of their national economies. 

The two presidents that followed Batista were equally as corrupt and 
perhaps even more violent, so that while the government and their henchmen 
were looting the public coffers, and the U.S. was exploiting the people and 
their resources; the peasants at the bottom continued to suffer. 

In March, 1952, ten weeks after the Orthodox won the general elections, 
a coup headed by Batista seized power once more and Batista was returned. 
This time, however, he underestimated the urge and the idealism of Cuban 
peoples for freedom. From Cudjoe to Toussalnt, from Bogle to Marti the 
story coiild have been told but he didn't listen, and really was unable to 
perceive yet another factor: Fidel Castro. Indeed, one of the argxaments 
that K.S. Karol had emphasized in his work. Guerrillas in Power , is the 
particular importance of the individual leader in Caribbean liberation. 

A few weeks after Batista's coup d'etat , Fidel Castro appeared before 
the University Court in Havana and declared that Batista had violated six 
acts of the Code of Social Defense and should be jailed for the prescribed 
108 years. No one listened. One year later he was training an army of 
200 men and two women to resist the tyranny of Batista. 
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On July 26, 1953, Fidel and his follovers attacked Fort Moncade, the 
second largest military fortress in the island and were defeated. Some of 
the guerillas vere killed, others were tortured, hut Fidel managed to escape. 
When brought to trial seventy six days later, his inspired address to his 
accusers. History Will Ahsolve Me , emerged as one of the most stirring 
addresses for liberation and will always remain one of the masterpieces 
of Caribbean literatiire. 

This unsuccessful attempt by Fidel led to a new wave of brutality in 
which over 20,000 were killed by Batista's henchmen, before he was overthrown. 
For each soldier lost in the attack on Fort Moncade ten persons were exe- 
cuted, but the attack on Fort Moncade, 

. . . was not entirely a fail-ure. For though the fort had not been 
captured, the attention of the people had been won. Fidel Castro 
and the July 26 movement had become known. In Oriente, if nowhf^re , 
else, the spirit of resistance to Batista tyranny was aroused. 

The Cuban people were renewed and ready for struggle. 

Fidel was sentenced to fifteen years in prison but as the agitation of 
the people grew, Batista was forced to release all political prisoners and 
Fide3. and his revolutionary comrades were released on May 15, 1955. The 
tremendous reception that greeted Fidel on his way to Havana proved to be 
the greatest threat to Batista. Fidel was constantly watched and like his 
spiritual predecessor, Marti, had to plan his revolution from abroad. 

Like Marti, Fidel tiirned to Cuban commimities in the United States and 
after a tour to raise money, he returned to Mexico where his men were training 
with over $50,000 worth of cash and pledges. November 30, 1956, was set for 
the invasion of Cuba. Despite many hardships in which most of the men were 
lost or killed, Fidel and his men reached the island and eventually the 
Sierra Maestra with only twelve of his men intact. They were facing the 
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might of 30,000 of Batista's soldiers with all the modem equipment that the 

U.S. cotild supply. This didn't daunt Fidel and his men for the urge for 

freedom filled their breasts. His party represented only the nucleus of 

the rehel army, which consisted of the masses of the people, a Cuban peasantry 

whose revolutionary origins went back to the "wild or Maroon Indians" who 

were with them body and soul. 

The return of Fidel to Cuba marked the further success of the July 26 

Movement and proved that it had the power of attraction, for when Fidel 

began to mobilize his people. 

By far the most important class that Joined the rebels was the 
peasants. At the beginning, the campesinos merely hid the rebels; 
before many months had passed, the campesinos , as a class, were 
backing the rebels. They changed from passive onlookers to^sgtive 
participants. They became one with the revolutionary army. 

Together with the workers in the city who led double lives (workers by 
day and revolutionaries by night) the days of Batista were certainly numbered. 
For one year Fidel and his men labored to educate the people, and to explain 
the objectives of the revolution to them, (there were over 30 rebel schools); 
he provided them with a field hospital and printed a ntmiber of "freedom bonds" 
which raised thousands of dollars for their cause. Indeed, here was "theory 
and praxis" in action and the cause of the revolution was carried forth by 
a gigantic qualitative leap. 

As a result of Fidel's activity and obvious success, Batista's repression 
increased and correspondingly the peoples' desire for freedom and their 
capacity to resist grew. From February, 1958, Radio Rebelde began broad- 
casting from Free Territory of Cuba in the Sierra Maestra telling the people 
about the progress of the revolution, in which all of Cuba woiold be liberated. 
On March 12, 1958, Castro announced in his Manifesto From the 26 of July 
Movement to the People that from April 5j the war against the Batista regime 
would be waged intensely. By May 5j Batista announced that an all-out campaign 
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to crush the revolutionary army once and for all would be undertaken. There 
vere great military odds against Fidel in terms of nimbers; 12,000 of Batista's 
men against 300 of Fidel's men in uniform. But Fidel's men had three distinct 
advantages; they vere fighting in a terrain that they knew and particularly 
fitted their way of fighting; the rebels were fighting for something that 
they held to be very precious: their fceedom; and Castro and his men were 

exemplary in their himianity towards the people and could inspire their con- 

130 . 
fidence. 

By July 20, the various radical groups began to come together against 
Batista and formed the National Front Movement. The fighting became more 
intense and the war opened up on three different fronts. But Fidel's men were 
determined and when, on January 2, 1959) Fidel's army marched into Santiago 
and accepted the unconditioned surrender of the Batista forces, the struggle 
had ended precisely where it began, at Fort Moncada. Castro was victorious. 

In the aftermath of victory, like Toussaint, Fidel was humane. Revolu- 
tionary executions were carried out, but never was there callous revenge. 
The people in turn went wild as Fidel drove through the country and Caribbean 
resistance had reached a new and decisive point. The gains of the Cuban 
people had to be consolidated of course, but the process of national liberation 
had begim and the Caribbean entered into a new era. 

It is also fitting to note as we come to the last phase of the revolution- 
ary struggle in the Caribbean that it ends as it begins with the predominant 
role of the peasantry. The Cuban revolution we are told was not only carried 

forth by what was essentially a "peasant army" ('"three-fourths to four-fifths 
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of the soldiers who participated in the final campaign of 1958 were feasants'), 

but when the United States tried to thwart the people's revolution with its 

CIA-operated Bay of Pigs fiasco, even. 
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. . . the American press itself vas forced to mention the heroism of 
the peasant militiamen who had alerted Castro's army and who had 
strenuously held out until its arrival on the battlefield. It 
was they who had spoiled the surprise effect and had prevented 
the invaders from establishing a bridgehead in that marshy and 
sparsely populated part of Cuba. 

The second element that must be noted in the Cuban case was the fact that even 
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the workers had "a long record of unionism and militant labor action," 

the combination of which undoubtedly led to the success of Castro's revolution. 

Hence, the first thing that Fidel did when he secirred power was to distribute 

the latifundista among the tenant farmers ajid to proceed later with his major 

agrarian reform bill. 

It was the logical and inescapable consequence. It was the peasantry who 

had begun the earliest resistance against the colonizing powers and after that 

against the latifundia in the Caribbean. Their struggle was always to obtain 

their little plots to cultivate and to be liberated from enslavement in any 

form. Here then was the logical vindication and success. When, therefore, the 

authors of Cuba, Anatomy of A Revolution comment that "the Cuban peasantry is 

a remarkable revolutionary force," they were not only commenting about the 

Cuban people, but about Caribbean people in general. This was the logical 

culmination of the dedicated efforts of a revolutionary people. Even today 

we see that this sense of resistance has been taken to a yet further degree 

by the activities that are now taking place in Castle Bruce in Dominica. 

Faced with the perenial problems of exploitation, this time under the auspices 

of the Colonial Development Corporation, the workers of Castle Bruce Estates 

in Dominica decided to take over the estate and rim it for themselves. As 

Allan Williams has put it: 

The people of Castle Bruce have always been farmers. Since the 
time when Captain Bruce established his own castle and slave 
plantation in this valley, the people have been involved in two basic 
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activities, a. working: on the plantation, b. tending to their 
little provision plots. Even after emancipation, farming activity 
persisted as a means of survival. This time it was more concentrated 
on the little gardens, situated sometimes near to their homes, 
other times miles away in the forest. Labour was offered to the 
main estates whenever their owners extended the opportunity. The 
Castle Bruce Village became a typical Caribbean village . It comprised 
a large sector of subsistence farmers on the steep inclines, eeking 
out a miserable existence, and an estate on the good flat land, taking 
people from and tossing them back into this sector almost at will. 134 

Faced with the prospect of further -unemployment and poverty, the workers 
of Castle Bruce Estates decided to buy the estate from the Colonial Development 
Corporation and run it themselves. After eighteen months of severe pressures 
and brutality, the workers were able to buy the estate from the Government (the 
government of Dominica had bought the estates from the C.D.C.) and established 
the Castle Bruce Farmers Cooperative, in which the workers not only controlled 
all levels of the productive enterprises but were in at all levels of the deci- 
sion-making of production that eventually controlled their entire lives. The 
goals of the Cooperative were well described in their position paper, A Chance 
for Change in which Mr. Williams comments: 

The most widely expressed goal continued to be the enhancement 
of the social and economic security of the workers through their 
control of the means of production. This appears to be a logical 
extension of the correct analysis of the history of these workers. 
Under C.D.C. their social and economic security was continually 
jeopardized because of their lack of control of the production 
unit. The performance of the peasants around them would also 
demonstrate the weakness of private peripheral production ac- 
tivity. The cooperative structure was therefore adopted because it 
turned the heirarchical decision-making structure of estates 
on its head, making workers equal controllers of the welfare 
of the enterprise and consequently in themselves. "A Chance for 
Change" continually speaks of changing the relations of worker 
to land, i.e. from cheap hired laboiir to worker controller. The 
cooperative law structures this concept to the extent that 
it gives the residual decision-making power to the body of 
members en mass, and specific administrati"^^ powers to 
committees elected at will by that body. 

Given the control of the Cooperative by the workers of the Castle Bruce 

Farmers Cooperative, they are seeking "to promote the lesson of Castle Bruce 
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experience" in Dominica, but many students of the area are watching the 
experiment with increasing interest. The fact that Paulo Friere found it 
necessary to go down to Dominica to study and explore the experiment testifies 
to the revolutionary nature of the enterprise of self control. The literature 
of this experiment at this point is neither conclusive, decisive, nor well 
known. However, it holds great consequence for the Caribbean and is signifi- 
cantly a qualitative leap over the Cuban experiment. 

We have seen in the course of the Caribbean resistance struggle, part- 
icularly in the 1930 's the movement of the Caribbean towards a socialist way 
of life, or any rate the nascent -underpinnings in the leaders of the riots 
that took place between 1930 and 19^0. V/hen Jagan came to lead the people 
in Guyana, after declaring himself a Marxist-Leninist , but nonetheless carrying 
out a moderate program of social reform that had little in the way of real 
socialist ideology, the U.S. and Britain fearing for their investments, 
resolutely moved to crush him by suspending his constitution, landing armed 
forces in his country and later supporting the labor movements in his country 
that eventually led to his loss of power. It is important to remember that 
most of his reforms, the Labor Reform Bill, for example, was patterned after 
the Wagner Act that was a common feature in the life of American Trade Union- 
ism. Jagan was called a communist and U.S. economic and political pressure 
led him to embrace Marzist-Leninistic ideology as the only way of reforming 
his country's social structure. 

With Fidel it was the same with perhaps, one difference. The U.S. tried 
to crush him and failed badly. The reason in both cases, is that the U.S. 
failed significantly to understand the dynamics of Caribbean life and exactly 
what was happening to its people. The Cuban revolution arose simply out of 
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a language and experience that is particiolarly Caribbean. 

Walter Rodney in comparing the other Caribbean territories to that of 

Cuba comments: 

The tremendous transformation in Cuban society must, it seemed to me, 
be a model in the sense of our being able to utilize some insights 
which the Cubans gained, gaining from their mistakes as veil as their 
achievements. I'/hat clearly cannot be overlooked is that pre-revolu- 
tionary Cuban society vas not fundamentally different from, say, 
Jamaican society — that to the extent that it was different, it had 
gone further along the road of integration into international capi- 
talism, expecially new forms like tourism. So how on earth do we 
really imagine that if the massive tourism of pre-revolutionary Cuba 
had done nothing but create misery, when we follow along THAT path, 
we co\ilia succeed? 

If we have been unable to solve the problems of unemployment within 
the old social structure, that is, within our present capitalist 
structure , and the Cubans have done so — they have done so to the 
extent that Cuba is badly in need of labor. They have so exnanded 
social production in all spheres that they are terribly short of 
labor while WE are experiencing the problem, which I mentioned 
earlier, of a tremendous growth in the unemployment rate. When 
those objective factors are brought into being, it seems that any 
reasonable person — any honest person in the rest of the-Garibbean — 
shovild try to understand what has been going on in Cuba. 

George Beckford has put it this way: 

Ultimately, social change must be directed to creating a 
"good life" for all the people. Once the basic necessities of 
life of all the people are met there is room for debate as to 
what constitutes the "good life" and how that is to be achieved. 

Viy conception of the good life for Caribbean peoples is one 
where exploitation of man by man is removed from the entire 
social scene; and where man can enjoy life, totally. 

The first point demands a social framework which is non- 
capitalist. For capitalism is based on exploitation. Some kind 
of socialist framdwork, therefore, is SINE QUA NON for achieving 
the longer-term objective. The particular pattern of socialist 
organization must fit into the traditional value system of 
Black people. That implies communal efforts - in areas such as 
land ownership, labour mobilization and capital accumulation. 
For that is indeed consistent with the tradition of independent 
development inherited from our forefathers. 

Even the calypso. Lord Valentino, has been able to see this direction in his 

Calypsy, Dis Place Nice.# 

The interesting aspect of this calypso is the clarity with which the folk 

singer, a member of the impoverished masses, has been able to articulate the 
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the need to deal with the problems of Cuba. There vas no attempt to define 
ideology or outline any dogmatic system of goverament. It was simply "Cuban 
and humanistic'.' Certainly History Will Absolve Me draws on the most liberal 
of the Western thought from its inception to the present time. In it there 
is little that one could call either socialistic or communistic. The great 
fear of the U.S., however, was not only that the Cuban revolution would engulf 
Latin America and cause the U.S. to lose billions of dollars in expropriated 
property, but presented with what turned out to be a socialistic revolution on 
her doorstep it would only have pointed out the contradictions inherent in 
capitalism. No wonder then, on April IT, 19^1, the U.S. under the auspices of 
the Central. Intelligence Agency sent 1,500 anti-Castro volunteers to invade 
Cuba. We all know of the failure of that enterprise. Fidel like Jagan, if 
we could use the term lightly, began as one committed to the democratic ideal, 
and while "it is impossible to divide Fidel's development into two district 
portions, one 'democratic' and the other 'socialist'" it is evident that 
Fidel didn't begin with Lenin. He began with Marti and was driven by the 
U.S. into Russian and later Chinese socialism, both of which he rejected 
and had dedicated himself anew towards building a new form of socialism 
in Cuba. There are those who would argue that his revolution and the goals 
he originally set out to achieve could only be done within the framework of 
socialism. This is true. The U.S. diplomats, however, if they were not so 
myopic in their ideological view could have tried respecting the wishes of 
the people, and built a new order alongside the Cuban and ultimately the 
Caribbean people both. Make no mistake about it, the direction of the 
Caribbean, as the Cuban experience typifies, is socialist. Not socialism 
that is a carbon copy of the European experience, but a socialism that is 
consonant with our needs, a socialism that is our creation; created out of 
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problem. It is also indicative, I believe, of the point that our analysis 
has indicated elLI along, that the masses of the people instinctively under- 
stand the fundamental nature of their problem and know when they are oppressed.* 

The new experiment in Dominica is also bearing it out. There are differ- 
ences, of course. Where the Cuban cooperative appears to be much closer to 
the Russian btate farm with few elements of workers' control and greater bureau- 
cratic control from the state, the Dominican experience is completely in the 
opposite direction, with workers' or peasant control as the first principle 
of its development. As Huberman and Sweezy said of the Cuban revolution, 
writing quickly after the birth of the revolution in i960, 

. . .the Cuban Revolution, which at first might appear to many a 
local incident in a small Caribbean island, is in reality an 
event of world-shaking significance. 

The same is true of the Castle Bruce experience now taking place in the Caribbean.* 

The Cuban experience then was the culmination of national liberation in 

the Caribbean. Trinidad, Gr:iyana, Barbados, Jamaica all became sovereign 

territories in the 1960's and the agitation in places like Martinique, 

Curinatn and all the other Caribbean islands is still indicative of that 

resistance of colonialism and exploitation. The Castle Bruce experience further 

indicates the new direction. 

It is, therefore, against this history and the central role of resistance that 

one must view the literature of the Caribbean. It is not the only way to look 

at it, but it is one of the most instructive ways in which to do so. 



*I was introduced to this calypso by my brother, a non-academic, without even 
a high school diploma, with the following words, "Dis' is a calypso as want yo' 
to hear." I don't think that he has ever read Marx or for that matter Beckford 
or Rodney. However, when the condition is articulated in song he readily knows 
what's happening (S.R.C.). 

**The fact that CBS (Columbia Broadcasting Service) did a special on the Castle 
Bruce Experience on April 12, 1975, might be indicative of its increasing importance. 



CHAPTER WO 
Resistance and Literature 



We, a revolutionary people, value cultural and artistic creations 
in proportion to what they offer mankind, in proportion to their 
contribution to the revindication of man, the liberation of man, 
the happiness of man . . , Our evaluation is political. There can 
be no esthetic value in opposition to man. Esthetic value cannot 
exist in opposition to justice, in opposition to the -welfare or in 
opposition to the happiness of man. It cannot exist! LFidel Castro J 

In making the connection between Caribbean resistance and literature, it 

is necessary to begin with the proposition that armed resistance such as 

witnessed in the Caribbean was very much a cultural reaffirmation in yet 

another form. Speaking on the issue, Cabral comments. 

At any moment , depending on internal and external factors 
determining the evolution of the society in question, cultural 
resistance (indestructable) may take on new forms (political, ^ 
economic, armed) in order to fully contest foreign domination. 

Given the level of intensity of armed resistance tha± was operative in the 
Caribbean context and the eminence of cultural resurgence that appeared at 
almost each instance of resistance in the Caribbean, one can safely posit 
that within the Caribbean context, the persistence of armed resistance was 
nothing less than the struggle of the masses to retain their way of life 
(cultural resistance) within terms that they understood and which con- 
stituted the conditions that they thought desirable in order to function as 
creative and liberated people. 

Cabral again points out that. 

The study of the history of national liberation struggles shows 
that generally these struggles are preceded by an increase in ex- 
pression of cvilture, consolidated progressively into a successful 
or unsuccessful attempt to affirm the cultural personality of ^ 
the dominated people, as a means of negating the oppressor culture. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that from the earliest revolts in the 

Caribbean, as Monica Sehueler points out, Obeah played a very important role. 

In the Haitian Revolution, not only did vodun play an important part, but 

the initial revolts were led by the voodoo priest, Boukman. In the event 

leading up to the Morant Bay Rebellion, as Curtin points out, not only was 
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there the resurgence of African cults, but myeuLism became very important 

in the period, 1832-1865. 

As one looked at the later manifestations of cultural reaffirmation 

that accompanied the armed resistance of the masses in the twentieth century, 

one sees the Haitian cxiltural responses to American occupation in 1915 

and the prominence of the Afro-Cuban resurgence from 1920 to 191+5 in Cuba. 

In the British Caribbean, coincidental vith the strikes-tumed-into-riots 

that shook the area in the thirties, there is the rise of cultural activity 

in all of the islands and the rise of literary activity as well. In fact 

as Richard Price was to discover as late as 1973 after spending two years 

studying one of the largest surviving groups of Maroons, the Saramake 

"Bush Negroes" of Suminam, 

Saramakas, recounting to me their ancestors' battle with the 
colonial troops , made quite clear that as far as they were 
concerned, it was their gods and obeahs that spelled the 
ultimate difference between victory and defeat. 

Armed resistance then in the Caribbean is synonomous with the cxiltural 

reaffirmation of the people. Cultural reaffirmation of colonial peoples 

then becomes the indispensible weapon in the battle against domination, for, 

. ., . in'keeping their culture and identity , the masses keep intact > 
the sense of their individual and collective dignity, despite x^n 
the worries, humiliation, and brutalities to which they are 
often subject. ; 

; Cabral has reminded us that the masses are the ones who always retain the 

culture of the people and almost invariably remain untouched by the culture 

of the colonizer. In the Caribbean where the colonizer rules from abroad, 

the masses of the people formed a syncretistic , African-based culture which 

provided the resistance to the attempted imposition of the colonizers' 

foreign culture. This manifestation of the resurgence of cultural expres- 
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sion is always to be differentiated from cultural renaissances which, 
invariably are alvays the responsibility of the elite or the exile, never 
the masses. The masses of the people in a colonial society are, therefore, 
always at the bottom of that society. At the top of the society there is 
always the colonizer who always seeks to impose his culture on the lives 
of the masses in order to ensure greater control over them. 

It is between these two groups that we find the elite or petit-bourgeoise 
elements of the society from which come the intellectuals and/or the novelists. 
r The intellectual is caught up between the culture of themasses on the one hand, 
which he chooses to shun but which he knows partially and longs desperately 
to acquire the culture of the colonizer on the other hand. He is subjected 
daily to the humiliations at the hands of the colonizer and is rejected at 
every turn. He sees the injustices perpetrated upon the masses by the col- 
onizing power and yet is unable to rationalize it. He therefore finds himself 
forced to perceive the ambiguity of his position and the conflicts and con- 
tradictions inherent in it. It is in this group we usually find the all- 
important urge "to return to the source," and the first important impetus 
towards mobilizing and organizing the masses for the struggle against the 
colonial power. From this group comes the novelist. Some of these are 
university -trained; some are not-so-formally trained, but have acquired the 
rudiments of the colonizer's language and literature. It is within this 
group that we see the first need to articulate the contradictions and con- 
flicts of that society. 

The writer coming from this alienated, petit-bourgeoise class, has a 
particularly advantageous "vantage point" to perceive these conflicts and 
contradictions. He is in touch with the aspiration of the masses with which 
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he is in close contact by virtue of his knowledge of, and close proximity 
to them. He is airare of the humiliations he suffers from the colonizer, or 
the injustices that he sees perpetrated upon the masses. Thus, it is this 
particular vision and perspective that he brings to bear upon the colonial 
situation that readily illuminates the situation of the people. 

The link between resistance and literature is also important at yet 
another level. If we could perceive resistance as the ultimate in the spectrum 
of political activity, one could postulate that resistance occurs when there 
is a complete breakdown in the normal politics of a situation. To put it 
another way, resistance is politics taken to yet another dimension, when 
peaceful means of settling a situation has broken down and is no longer pos- 
sible, But "both politics and literature," we are told "... seek to 
express the same thing . . . liberty, since both claim to 'liberate' men," 
and even though the way in which they both seek to liberate man seems to 
contradict each other, it is only because they see it from different "vantage 
points" for "what literature says originates in language and the possibil- 
ities of language. What politics says originates in the world and its 
possibilities. World and language thus limit each other reciprocally." 

There is, therefore, a dialectical relationship between the two pro- 
cesses, both speaking in the name of liberty but approaching it from different 
"vantage points," and using different methods, yet both attempting to arrive 
at the same end. Because man communicates by language, and because man also 
initiates the political, he is in fact the agent, that possesses and controls 
both processes. Literature and politics therefore compliment each other as 
it were. If further, as Sartre says, "writing is a way of wanting freedom."' 
and "wanting freedom" is essentially a political act in a colonial situation — 
in fact an act of resistance — writing then becomes a political act fraught 
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with all the iirgency and necessity within the context of the Caribbean. In 
a colonial society, therefore, just on the brink of, or emerging from inde- 
pendence, the struggle for national liberation and the passionate search for 
national identity, the fusion of both processes (politics and literature) 
literally becomes indistinguishable. In the extreme or critical stages of 
national liberation , one become almost analagous to the other and as a 
consequence, there is an abundance of novels that deal with the political 
situation. No wonder the majority of novels in the Caribbean have as their 
focus the political and sociological concerns of the area. 

Within the colonial world, it necessarily follows that literature has 
yet another function: it is one of "the agencies, which articulate history." 
In fact, literature virtually becomes a process in which man is injected into 
his past world, and acts to come to grips with that past reality, before he 
can come to terms with his present. To write is to historicize reality, 
that is, to concretize the past. To write perceptively is to \inderstand the 
possibilities inherent in that past, and this has been the major concern of 
most of our perceptive writers. As Fanon has put it: 

The colonised man who writes for his people ought to use the 
past (history) -vrLth the intention of opening the future, as 
an invitation to action and a basis for hope. 

As posited before^ the consciousness of the Caribbean peoples has been 

fashioned by a history of enslavement and foreign domination, and their 

-, '--^ '',■ ' 

consequent resistance to that domination. ,- ' 

. . . the majority of artists form their relation to life and 
to its social forms during organic periods, in an unnoticeable 
and molecular way and almost without the participation of critical 
reason. 

It is at this critical level of reality that the consciousness of the novelist 

is formed; it is precisely at this level of marginality that the novelist 
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"begins to form his relationsRip with his society and to imbibe uncounsciously 

these dichotomized influences vhich ultimately begin to create these conflicts 

and contradictions vithin them. Trying to come to grips with these opposing 

pressures usually results in a feeling of spiritual alienation which ne needs 

to begin to. articulate. Sartre has suggested that "each book proposes a 

concrete liberation on the basis of a particular alienation." The particular 

"alienation" from which the Caribbean writer must free himself and through 

which process he must propose that liberation for his readers, is poverty, 

exploitation, racism and all other various negations that prevent the Cari- 

bbean man from realizing his liberation and his humanity. 

To speak on terms other than that of the contradictions of conflicts 

which arise out of an historical background, only leads to confusion and 

an incorrect analysis. It leads to the kind of statements that assert. 

Sociology and Politics have been the chief concern of the 
Caribbean novelists and have caused most of the m.ajor failures . 
Most of the novelists are middJ.e class Western education intel- 
lectuals who see the Caribbean social work from the perspective 
of liberal left-wing oriented h-umanities text books. 

The critic then goes on to name a host of works among which includes V.S. 

Naipul's A House for Mr. Biswas , and then concludes, that they (the 

novelists named) 

. . . have Eill placed their emphasis on sociological and political 
explorations. The explorations are essential for any develop- 
ing co-untry or area, but in several cases these explorations 
fail. It is not the topic which caused these failures (although 
one must admit that it is the most difficult in literature to 
deal with), rather it is the orientation." 

In the whole host of books that the critic cited he hasn't told us which are 

the failures and which are not. All we know is that there are several among 

the group. The orientation of which he speaks is the imperative that the 

writer inculcate African concepts such as time, (Chromos), rhythm, and so 

forth into his cosmos as the only true preoccupation of the Caribbean writer. 
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To suggest, that A House for Mr. Bisvas is a failure (since the critic didn't 
mention which of the novels specifically -were failures, I am free to select 
any one of those mentioned) is to go against all reasonable critical apprais- 
al, some of which have accalimed that "a House for Mr. Biswas (1961) estab- 
lished him (Naipaul) as the author of a major twentieth century novel on the 

12 
increasingly rare scale of Middlemarch, Anna Karenina, or the Rainbow." 

Such criticism, therefore, as offered by R.M. LaLovia, is cimply untenable. 

The author, in the same article however, lauds Vic Reid in the following 

manner : 

With his novel, New Day , Victor Reid in 19^9 opened new 
possibilities for usage of dialect and history in Caribbean 
literature. The narrator an old man spans his memory 1865- 
19^^, he spans the loss of potential self r\ile in 1865 
to the new day 19^^ when self rule is regained. 

It seems impossible for a critic to make such contradictory statements 
in the same article. After all, A House for Mr. Biswas is written in the 
dialect or "nations' -language" as Brathwaite calls it, (East Indian tliough 
it might be), it certainly is about history, for it spans "three generations" 
of East Indian life in Trinidad, and if the loss of potential self-rule 
is not about politics then New Day is not about history. In fact, both 
books are about history, politics, and sociology all at once, the only dis- 
tinctions being that one is about the history of a family, while the other 
is about a nation. One is predominantly about Negro people while the other 
is about East Indians, one uses Negro dialect while the other uses East 
Indian dialect. One is set in Jamaica and the other in Trinidad. In essence 
there are not many essential differences and perhaps this accounts for the 
success of both novels. 

The only reason that the critic could make such an incredible error 
is that he has set up impossible a-priori guidelines (African) which the 
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novel must fit. ^^ile the base of Caribbean culture, as posited above is 
a syncretistic, African based dn orgins, it is suffused with many other ele- 
ments (East Indian, Indian, Chinese) that allow for the inner penetration 
and fusion with these other elements. It is, therefore, irrational to set 
up guidelines based on a static concept of culture which seeks to tie in 
all elements of the culture to a base that has obviously grown and expanded. 
Further, while the concept of time and rhythm do provide valuable insights 
in analyzing Caribbean literature, the critic overlooks the fact that "with- 
out some form of social or political conviction great literature cannot 
be written at all'.' For even if one were to accept the fact that their 
(the novelists mentioned) "orientation" was wrong because of the kinds of 
education which they received, it in no way negates the importance of some 
form of "social or political conviction" and the importance of "subject matter" 
in the achievement of a successful novel in the Caribbean or anywhere else 
for that matter-* "Orientation" is no substitute for these important pre- 
requisites. It is, therefore, with this in mind that the importance of 
Caribbean history must be understood within the context of the novel. 

In arguing further for the use of projecting resistance as one of the 
paramount elements in the shaping of the consciousness of the Caribbean 
writer, the comments of Richard Greenan are very important at this juncture. 
He argue s that , 

There is nonetheless something curious in the fact that 
revolutionary politics alone, of all world views, is seen 
as so alien to literature. No one would dream of ques- 
tioning the legitimacy of Dante's Christianity as an ex- 
pression of Yds age. Catholic "ideology" is universally 
recognized as the structurinr element in the Comedy . Why 
not apply the same standard to Serge and the writers of 
our age. 



*See G. Orwell, Politics vs. Literature: An T^x a nination of Gulliver's 
Travels_ particularly the last page and Jean Paul Sartre, Vlhat is Literature? 
pg. 5T--58. 
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Rarely is it understood that there is such a thing as a 
political and historical imagination which can . . . produce 
works combining free creativity and political significance; 
works where political vision is the basis of literary 
structxire. 

It is against this background that I argue for the recognition of 
viewing the importance of resistance in shaping Caribbean literature and 
more importantly see it as a means of coming to grips with the problems 
of national identity- 

In writing about the larger unit of Latin America (Retamar includes the 

Caribbean in Latin America), Retamar comments on the importance of revolution 

activity in shaping the culture and literature of the area, even though he 

only goes back to the Tupac Amaru uprising in Peru of 1780: 

Our culture is — can only be — the child of revolution , of our 
multisecular rejection of all colonialisms, c^ur culture, like 
every culture, requires as a primary condition our own existence.] 
I cannot help but cite here, although I have done so before else^- 
where, one of the occasions on which Marti spoke to this fact in 
the most simple and illuminating way. "Letters, which are expres- 
sion, cannot exist," he wrote in I88I, "so long as there is no 
essence to express in them. Nor will there exist a Spanish 
American Literature until Spanish America exists." And further 
on: "Let us lament now that we are without a great work of art; 
not because we do not have that work, but because is it a sign 
that we are still without a great people which would be reflected 
in it ■ " Latin American culture, then, has become a possibility 
IK THE FIRST PLACE because of the many who have struggled, the 
many who still struggle, for the existence of that "great people" 
which, in I88I, Marti still referred to as Spanish America but 
which so me y ears later he woulri prefer to name more accurately, 
"Our America." 

More particularly, Sylvia Wynter comments about the Caribbean case. 

To write at all was and is for the West Indian a revolutionary act. 
Any criticism that does not start from this very real recognition 
is invalid. 

In making this connection between history (in this case resistance), and 

literature one must not make any a-priori Judgments on the aesthetic problems 

of the novel or decide whether one novel became better than another if in fact 

it utilizes the historical. Not even Engels could set up such a-priori judg- 
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ments, and Trotsky woiald later affirm that literature as it vere had its 
own independent laws. It is to maintain, however, that in analyzing Cari- 
bbean literature, an understanding of history generally, and the role of 
resistance particularly-, better enables one to understand that literature. 
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#In t?.- .1«.ri"bbean this fear of the black militia joining the native elements 

in an uprising or confrontation goes back much further than i860. Not only 

were the established colonial order afraid that the slaves would take the 

sides of the popiolace if there was an outbreak of disorder against the colonial 

powers, the fear of insurrection was almost uppermost in their minds. In 

1803, two TIegro regiments from French colonies and commanded by French officers 

were BtaM:£Mied in Trinidad. The consequences of anning so many blacks (about 

.2,OB^ 3ata_- -for t'- -re were other Negro regiments in Jamaica) were well expressed 

"by "Pierre F . M' Galium: 

®a:--anniiig and training so many of these hirelings, after the 
. .anoumful scenes and horrid barbarities of their committing we have 
witnessed in St. Domingo, is surely not the prudent dictates of 
■' -' -idsxiom. It has probably been done for the best intention, to save 
- "tbe -valuable lives of Europeans; but it is like "sparing the rod 
anfl spoiling the child," and the latent seed, though benevolently 
sown, "Will yet prove a curse to the British Empire. Pray, what 
±iie is there to bind a black hireling to be faithful to his duty? 
.-.-.: ,„;..&cs Ijp ±}r.'b \'"?rnacular attachment, animated with the sacred flame 
-.:;•' J .rrr-aanoT ^^.zr'n, that distinguish the soldiers of other free na- 
.,. -fcloas? TJo, Tiy friend, all his actions spring from lust and 
brutali-t.v 5 vxthout Vhich his bosom would be an empty void. The 
late ferocity of one of the Negro Corps in Dominica, where they 
- -■ inurdered their officers (mostly British, I believe) is a striking 

presage of their future conduct. 

Many of them were, you know what, in St. Domingo, see - Hence 
' ,. . -tdeTTOid of every principle which distingiiishes the human species 
■ ' '- -from iht brute creation, a ferocious excitement stimulates them to 
crimes, as much as the crocodiles of the Nile when they seize and 
devour jn-mir children. It may be asked, VJhat has hitherto restrained 
them -fro^.' e-vincing their natural propensity? I say the fear of the 
•, -■ '::i-r..>;r*o;.w., -, •■ ,,s, and nothing else. - Believe me. Sir, I tremble for 
the fate of the colonies, if the evil is not removed, expecially as 
the xsJ'^v'^ '-" St. Domingo will, in the end, be free.* 

1 iiciNre neard, before I left England, some of the advocates for 
maintaining a Black force in the West Indies assert, that every 
;v ; . liependarii-e might be placed on the loyalty of the black troops, and 
have felt inclined to believe them like other soldiers in a relative 

degree; "'^t since I have been among them in St. Domingo, where they 

were kept under the greatest subjection by officers of their own 
- colooi', I am fully convinced to the contrary, and look upon them, 
when I see them pass my window, with abhorrence. I am also con- 
<-''nr:f='^ they do not know the meaning of loyalty. To find a Negro 
; • -th^i' . --'ovld be as singular a nhenomenon as a preposterous 
birbn — I'lsnes feeding on dry land - on a pregnant nule, vhich 
Naturalists, with must troth, maintain to be incapable of breeding - 
or -even. a shower of pebbles from the clouds!! - It is but justice 



■^This prediction is since verified. 



to acknowledge hov well they stand fatigue in this climate; this 
does not, however, create astonishment; white Creoles will stand 
It equally as veil, because it is more congenial to their consti- 
tutions, than it is to those of the majority of Europeans; this is 
particularly striking and evident from the number of New Negroes 
who perish the first year of their importation. [M'Callum, opt. cit. pp. 26-28] 

In order to coujiter this, M'Callum proposed instead the importation of whites 

from the Scotch Highlanders, "a hardy race" as he called them, to populate the 

country and to balance off the number of blacks in the country. The blacks, 

nonetheless, deserted, and by 18I+I had formed the nucleus of a new community 

deep in the heart of the northern part of the coimtry away from the "civilizing" 

effects of the whites. Hearings held on the Paradise Estate in Tacarigua, 

Trinidad on May 6, I8U1, revealed the following: 

You have stated that you recently visited, at the requfest of 
the bishop, the settlements of the black disbanded soldiers to the 
eastward; in what condition do they appear, as compared to the set- 
tlements and villages in these districts? - Some of their houses are 
very good, but the generality of them very inferior; and with regard 
to dress and exterior appearance, they are much behind the agricul- 
tural labourers in the sugar districts. 

Do they exhibit neat cultivation, showing an appearance of 
abundance around them? - Some few had tolerable gardens , but the 
houses of the majority are surrounded with brushwood, without any 
signs of cultivation; their provision grounds are planted, I under- 
stand, at a distance. 

What do you compute to be the distance between the nearest and 
furthest settlement? - I consider it to be fifteen miles from La 
Ceiva to Manzanilla. 

Do they keep the line of road in good order? - A distance of 
nine miles from Terrure to Mo.\mt Calabash was almost impassable at 
my visit, from bad bridges, to fallen trees, and mud, although it 
was in the middle of the dry season; the remainder, from the natuire 
of the soil and the locality, forms a tolerable bridle road. 

Do they seem in a prosperous state, as if in possession of 
abundant means? - They seem to be in possession of abundance of 
provisions, but they complained to me of the great difficulty of con^- 
verting them into money; that occasionally their yams rooted on their 
hands, from their inability to find a market for them. 

What distance, then, do you compute their settlement to be from 
the market of Tacarigua, where articles of this description are re- 
presented to be so scarce and dear? - A distance of about twenty-five 
miles, rendering it impossible, for any profitable purpose, to convey 
their provisions to this market. 

What is apparently their moral and religious condition? - I am 
sorry to say that their moral and religious state is most deplor- 
able. From the entire want, for a lonp: series of years, of clerical 
instruction, even the outward form of Christianity has almost disa^j- 
peared amongst them; indeed, melancholy to relate, many of them 



have relapsed into errors of Mahoraetanism, under the guidance 
of three Mandingo priests established amongst them. One of the 
number can write, and has copied portions of the Koran, which he 
reads to his assembled followers, and to whom they seem to look 
up with greatest reverence. It is necessary to observe, that these 
men, when in the British army, were instructed by the military 
chaplains in the doctrines of the Established Church, and but for 
their removal to so isolated a position, and consequent privation 
of all means of confirming them in the faith of our holy religion, 
might at this day have been good Christians. 

What remedy would you recommend for this evil? - On this 
subject ,1 have already addressed his Excellency the Governor and 
the bishop of the diocese, and suggested the necessity of a recident 
clergyman, efficient schoolmaster, and a regular medical pract- 
itioner, as they have no physician within thirty miles of them; 
and if this cannot be effected, I certainly think it will be 
expedient to remove them to a more settled and civilized district, 
where these wants can be supplied. ( Observations on the Present 
Condition of the Island of Trinidad, and the Actual State of the 
Experiment of Megro Emancipation , Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, London l8l^2, pg. 62-63 — William Harding Burnley). 

In Dominica a year earlier in l802, the black Soldiers had revolted and killed 
their white officers and held the island for a while before they were over- 
powered by the British forces. An account of this rebellion is found in the 
Barbados Mercury of April 2*+, l802. 

On Saturday morning, the 10th instant, accounts arrived in town, 
express to his excellency governor Johnstone, that a mutiny had 
broke out in the 8th West India regiment, of which his excellency 
is colonel, who, on the preceeding evening, has revolted against 
their officers, and put them to death*; in consequence of which 
an alarm was fired, and the colony put under martial law, which 
was sanctioned by a council of war, to continue for fourteen 
days. The different corps of militia were immediately assembled 
in town, and a part of the 68th regiment, with about fifty men 
of the St. George's, commanded by capt. Dodds, and the St. Luke's 
independant company, were immediately embarked in some of the 
droghing vessels, in order to act with the St. John's independant 
company, commanded by captain Trotter. On Sunday his excellency 
embarked with the remaineder of the 68th, and arrived at Prince 
Ruperts on the evening of the same day. Previous to his the muti- 
neers had made a sortie, in which they had a skirmish with captain 
Trotter's company, but in the end were repiilsed and driven back 
by that company, supported by the marines of the different ships 
in the bay*t "who effectually continued to keep them within the 



*Captain Cameron killed; lieutenant M'Kay ditto; lieutenant Wastnays ditto; 
commissary Laxie ditto; quarter and barrack-master Serjeant M'Kay ditto; clerk 
of the check, Barron, dangerously wounded; and quarter-master Serjeant Young, 
wounded. 

**The Magnificent, of ih; Excellent, 7*+; Severn, hh; and Gaitet sloop 
of war. 



post, till the force which accompanied the governor vas disembarked. 
His excellency found on his arrival, that terms had been proposed 
to major Hamilton; after which, several interview, between parties 
deputed from the mutineers and our commanders, took place, the 
result of which was, that they should siirrender and lay down their 
arms, which beinn; apreed to, and that 500 men should march to 
take possession, the Rovemor, at the head of a detachment from 
the Royals, commanded by capt. Puxley, from the Saints, about 
300 of the 68th, commanded by majors Scott and Hamilton, and the 

marines commamded by captain if, together with some officers 

and privates of the artillery, entered the garrison, when they 
found the mutineers dra^m up on their usual place of parade, 
with the colours in their front. They received our troops with 
presented arms, and obliged two of their officers*, whom they 
had spared from the massacre of Friday night, to take post in 
their front. The governor drew up his troops in two lines opposite 
to them, rode to the line of the mutineers, and directed them to 
shoulder and groimd their arms; on which he rode to the rear of 
the front line. They were then ordered to advance three paces in 
front; at which moment, a Serjeant (Church) called out, "No, 
general - no." The governor then replied, if they did not instantly 
obey, he would order the troops to fire upon them; on which the 
whole seized their arms, and a general fire commenced, by which 
many of the mutineers fell, and the remainder dispersed themselves 
in different directions. Previous to their dispersion, captain 
Serrant and lieutenant Beaubois, with the St. Luke's independent 
company, had received orders to occupy Fort Shirley, in which 
were some few of the mutineers; but being fired upon, and having 
no instrument with which to force the barrier gate, they were 
obliged to retreat. After the scene on the parade, many of the 
surviving fugitives were seen scrambling up the outer cabrit, 
others fled up the inner one, and those who could attain it, 
running along the line of the ridge, discharged, as they passed, 
the cannon vrhich had been previously loaded, and pointed on their 
pursuers, and then threw themselves headlong over the precipice. 
Such, however, was the spirit of the intrepid activity manifested 
by every which individual in the garrison, in storming the re- 
maining i)osts of the mutineers, that in the course of half an 
hour the whole were completely reduced; and these daring banditti 
may now be said (except about 130, who are prisoners on board the 
ships of war) to be almost wholly exterminated. It is with great 
satisfaction we find our own loss has been very trifling, accord- 
ing to the best accounts, amounting to twenty killed and wounded. 
Lieutenant M'Kay and lieutenant Wastnays appeared to have been 
peculiar objects of their rage. Lieutenant Wastnays' fate was 
truly lamentable. These barbarians having stripped him, fastened 
him to a tree, pricked him with their bayonets, and mutilated 
him in a most shocking manner, even retarding that death, which 
would have been aboon, as terminating his sufferings; and the dead 
body of lieutenant M'Kay, the first victim to their wrath, they 
equally insulted, by dragging it about the post in a manner too 



#We have not been able to learn this gentleman's name, 
*Captain Barre and lieutenant Rivington. 



horrid to relate. - The strongest powers of panegyric vould he 
faint to Rive the due tribute to the merit of every corps vhich 
was engaged in the late perilous scenes, - Great praise is due 
to captain Benjamin Matthews, of the ship Fanny, who volunteered 
his services, with several of his crew, and whose expeditions 
on this occasion were highly useful. It is with concern we state, 
that one of his men was dajigerously wounded hy a grape-shot.* 
[Quoted from M' Galium, pp. 118-121) 

In Jamaica, as I have pointed out on page , the black Regiment was at 

the heart of the 183I rebellion and served to give the rebellion its cohesion 

and order- This tendency then on the part of the militia to be loyal to the 

population and even to take the forefront in affecting for fi-eedom goes back 

quite far indeed. 



*The cause of this mutiny is attributed to the colonel the hon. Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, but as he will soon take his trial on four charges , 
exhibited against him by major Gordon of the said regiment, it would pre- 
mature to offer any comment at present, although I might be justified in 
matters of fact, as well as in giving the public a detached account of 
his conduct during the time he was governor of Dominica, which, according 
to the information in my possession, does not evince much prudence. Having 
hinted this much, it may not, however, be improper to state that colonel 
Johnstone .exhibited charges against major Gordon, on whom a courtmartial 
sat from the 30th of January, iBOk, and continued till the iHth February 
following, relative to the regiment, when the major was honorably acquitted. 
Major Gordon has since preferred some charges on which colonel Jolinstone 
will be tried. The first is, for having detained the money intended for the 
subsistence of the corps in the hands of the paymaster-general forhis own 
use, at the same time well knowing the men were in great want of it, and were 
maintained by their officers, who made every effort, both by advancing money, 
and obtaining credit, to keep them quiet, and to prevent the mutiny which 
actually took place. On this charge I am not at liberty to hazard an opinion, 
any farther than consistency urges my saying, that the seeds of disorder 
and insubordination were sown in their minds before the regiment was enbodied, 
and that retarding their pay served only to facilitate the mutineering spirit 
to an open rupture, which is evident from what has happened. 



There is a notion in some accounts (See Gordon Lewis, The Making of The 

Modern West_Indies, or V.S. Naipaul's T he Middle Fassap:e ) that because Trinidad 

came under the British rule in 1797, she didn't have as horrendous a slave-past 

as some of the other Caribbean islands. This, of course, is furthest from the 

truth. As early as l803 there is an elaborate eye-witness account of some of 

the barbarities that are taking in the island. Two examples, I believe, would 

suffice: 

I visited the Bastille the other day: in the lower department, which 
appeared to me in somewhat like a hen-coop, but probably about twenty 
feet square, were lodged no less than one himdred negroes, with large 
ugly heavy chains rivetted about their necks, waists; etc; and, to my 
great astonishment, several British seamen confined in the same filthy 
hole of an apartment along with them. Passing by one of them, he 
gave me a benignant glance, with a large swelling tear suspended on 
his eyelid, which I construded to this effect, though he said some- 
thing I could not well hear ... I inquired the reason why the poor 
tars were confined, and found it was for the GREAT CRIME of being 
out late in the street, a little disguised. If they are liable to 
be confined for these simple CRIMES, why is their confinement made 
so ignominious to the gallant lads, who deserve better treatment? 
But, alas! power will be abused in all places out of ENGLAND. In 
some adjacent cells were lodged about thirty or more poor Africans 
of all ages, accused of witchcraft, necromancy, etc.: all these 
unfortunate creatures were shackled and rivetted to the groimd, 
much exhausted with a long and tedious confinement, and extreme 
heat in a dirty hole ; it is remarkable they sustain existence , upon 
the simple diet of impure water and plantains. These last \mfortun- 
ate creatures are tried by a deputation from the Inquisition, usually 
consisting of some French inhabitants, who proceed to trail upon 
vague grounds of accusation, under a commission illegally issued by 
Governor Picton*. It is a well known fact to those who are acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the Africans, that they are fond of 
collecting and carrying about with them any kind of bauble they may 
promiscuously meet with, either in the fields, rivers, or elsewhere. 
Now, Sir, so timid, or otherwise so diabolically ignorant and depraved 
are the French and Spanish inhabitants of TRINIDAD, and so easy is 
Picton 's mind influenced to sacrifice the life of a fellow-creature, 
which he seems to consider of no value, that he immediately believes 
all the trifles the Africans carry about them, are to assist some 
supernatural being or other; this is sufficient to put them to death. 
I have seen many of the baubles taken from some of these poor victims 
of hirnian ignorance and human cruelties, which consisted of nothing 
else but fossils, bones of various animals, stones, seeds of plants, 
and small pieces of metal belonging to different kinds of furniture. 
To me these baubles appeared quite innocent, and I dare say, will 
equally so to the majority of the enlightened world, unless they 
implicitly believe certain paradoxes advanced by some ancient ■trriters. 

*The identical commission is now before the Privy Council. 



PLINY says, HISTOR. lib. vii. "that there are in AFRICA clans of men 
who blast trees, kill children, horses and herds of cattle, by magic;" 
and ALUS GELLIUS says, in his NOCTES ATTICA, that in AFRICA also, are 
"some families who bewitch by the tongue, and by praising, blast trees, 
kill brute animals and children." Is it possible to believe what 
DE LANCRE says, in page 50?, that "a conjuror did great mischief by 
uttering these unintellgible words, VACH, VECK, STEST, STY, STU?" 
And again, PIETRO BELLA VALLE asserts in his l6th letter, that 
"certain conjurors, who, barely looking on, eat the heart of men, 
and sometimes the heart of cucumbers." "Those who try and comdemn 
the poor unfortimate Africans in this place, believe all those things 
more than they do the gospel. \Ihen a criminal is bro\ight before them, 
he is accused of "making a sort of powder which produces insects, 
to revenge all the produce of the estate or plantation, inventing by 
the p6wer of certain words and charms to destroy the canes, and do 
other mischief; such as bewitching one by his hat, another by his 
shoes, and another by the latch of his door, turning his money into 
diing, or pieces or horn, and devouring a man's heart, giving cruel 
uneasiness, euid inflicting burning pains on their fellow-slaves, and 
their masters and mistresses, killing them, and blasting trees, etc." 
It is cruel to relate (but the sacred cause of God and truth impel me ) ; 
if slaves are brought before this deputation to give evidence against 
the criminal, who \d.ll refuse to give such evidence as may lead to the 
conviction of the accused, they (the witnesses) are put to torture or 
picketted! Some in order to avoid this excruciating punishment, emit 
a false testimony, and others again who had firmness to adhere to 
truth, have lingered away their lives in close confinement. Rosetta 
Smith, the ASPERA & HORRENDA VIRGO of government -house, acts the part 
of Inquisitorial -General, whose business it is to accuse the imfortunates 
above mentioned, as well as all others, white or black. 

"Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from Hell!" 

As she will have a conspicuous place in my subsequent correspon- 
dence, I shall take her up less often than I have occasion, but beg 
leave to lay her aside for the present, until I have an opportunity 
of introducing her to you in form. With her is connected in these 
horrid transactions, JEANE BAPTISTE VALLOT, Provost-Martial of the 
Inquisition, imp, pander, and spy to the whole fraternity, as well 
as inspector of witchcraft, magic, etc. It is his business, in con- 
junction with his patron, to invent new species of torture for slaves. 
They order the ears of runaways to be cut off contrary to the will of 
the proprietors, and have the superintendence of all the indecent 
castigations, for which he receives a certain fee for each slave. 
Hence, being lucrative, the more that are castigated, the more profit- 
able to the concern. 

Some time in the year l80l, a slave belonging to a Mr. Macnamara, 
having run away, was taken; Picton, as usual, ordered his ears to be 
cut off. In the operation of this cruel mandate in the yard belonging 
to the Bastille, the unhappy object dropped down dead. "Fear," says 
my informant, "probably caused the effect, for I could not perceive 
(but I was too far distant to observe minutely) that the JUGLUT4 was 
molested." The dismal looking monster VALLOT was present, who seemed 
much elated on account of his having received his fees previous to the 
execution. "The same day," continued my informant, (Mr. Crowding, who 



vas confined more than two years and a half in the Bastille),"! saw 
another black negro receive a most severe castigation, until the skin 
was wholly excoriated from his posteriors. I was curious enough to 
ask this bleeding victim, who was his master, and what he had done 
to merit so severe a punishment? He replied, that he had no master, 
was a free man; but what is freedom in this colony? He formerly 
belonged to an English gentleman of humanity in the island of GRENADA, 
who had been so benevolent in his last pangs as to bequeath him his 
freedom, as a just recompense for his past services. He came over 
to TRINIDAD to obtain employment as a wood-cutter, and was accordingly 
employed by a Mr- Langton, for whom he successfully worked imtil seventy 
dollars were due to him. Being in want of some money to sustain him- 
self, he damanded a part only from his employer, who refused to give 
him any, telling him to continue the work, and that he wo\ild pay him 
at a future period. To this the poor fellow would not comply, aledging 
that he could not work without eating, and he must have money to pur- 
chase eatables, as nobody would give him credit for them. Upon which 
he was arrested, and thrown into the common dungeon, when Vallot find- 
ing he had no person to take his part, claimed him as his property for 
the jail fees. He received this castigation for having been rather 
disguised. I then asked him whether there were no means of obtaining 
justice; to which he replied in his own dialect this;- 'Gubnah, da one 
debble, de Jayla da hee broder, and de jail da hell. IVhen jayla say 
hang urn, Gubnah say teck de rope!!' "This exornation excited my risible 
faculties as much as previously his treatment had claimed my commiser- 
ation; accordingly, I left him in the most excruciating pain, putting 
a dollar in his hand to console him in his unhappy situation." 

Another account reads: 

Heerlng a noise; and lifting up ray eyes to see if I could perceive the 
Student's sommeil monitor. No; it was a couple of female slaves at a 
small distance, with heavy iron chains, which h\mg all around them, 
rivetted to an iron collar, roimd their necks, and again to their 
ankles. These chains were so weighty that the poor unfortunate crea- 
tures were almost sinking under the grievous load, fastened on by the 
wicked followers of Christianity. God, God! I thank th ee fo rever 
for having given my body a white colour - what misery have I escaped? 
(Italics mine) 

I quoted these accounts at length because this book is virtually unknown. 

However, in spite of this fact, it i^ fairly evident that the slaves in Trinidad 

underwent the same barbarity that the slaves in other islands did. (See M'Callum, 

op. cit. pp. 131-135 and page 36 respectively). 



Dis Place Nice 

by 
Lord Valentino. 

Yo' talk about a place where the people ha carefree livin' 

It is such a place of fun-loving, spreeing and fete '-in 

Tis' de land where people don't care if Ash-Wednesday fall on Good-Friday 

Man de love to struggle in his happy go-lucky way. 

It's blockera man, fetora man, and Just now it's massora man. 

So the foreigner come for Carnival and he tellin' heself after he had a ball. 

CHORUS 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise, 

Mr. Foreigner, in La Trinity, the people have a carnival mentality, 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise. 

They are not serious, very few conscious, so ah cannot agree, 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise. 

But ah hear some people talking revolution day, changes on de way. 

They horn in a land, the better parts controlled by de alien. 

They fill de pockets of Portugeses, Chineses and Syrians, 

Trinidadians is who should own land, now is time to make land their possession. 

But their sense of taste could Just chase to all dem fancy showcase. 

So de business man, he blow dey mind, and his dollars dem got to find. 

Trinidad is nice, for men like Sabga, Kirpirlani, MaraJ and Y de Lima. 

CHORUS 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise. 

Business expanding, more banks dey building, so is de capitalist and dem should sing 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise. 

And like the slave masters want to bring back de whip, and de chorus singing like 

dey on a trip. 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradise. 

But ah hear ma sister talking 'bout revolution day, fire on de way. 



They don't knov their worth, like dey haven't a sense of value. 

They don't know their rights, even that they cannot argue. 

Three quarter of a million people cannot get up and do something about the struggle. 

But to plan for the next holiday to fete their lives away. 

And forgetting that they own the soil, of which their foreparents toil. 

For de people who form the constitutional law, for the oppressors and foreign investor; n; 

CHORUS 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradice, 

Amoco and Shell business did went swell, on your oil dem foreign parasites dwell. 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradice. 

Yet the song I sing like I hearing the chorus singing God Save The Kind, 

Trinidad is nice, Trinidad is a paradice. 

But ah hear ma brother talking about revolution day, fighting on de way. 

Lord Valentiono , St raker's Records , Made 
' in Barbados, 197U 



